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AMONGST OURSELVES 


One finds it necessary to cast about 
for appropriate Christmas greetings 
this year. The editors of THe Licuortan 
have been doing so for the past several 
months, and have decided to express , 
their greeting to every reader — the old 
faithful friends who sit down with us 
month after month, the momentary 
companions who have time or inclina- 
tion to be with us only briefly on odd 
occasions, the chance acquaintances who 
fall in with us by accident now and 
again —in one single word. The word 
is PEACE. It is a big word; a many- 
sided word; a far-reaching word. We 
wish you peace in the end of the war 
that has brought so much sorrow. We: 
wish you peace in the end of the selfish- 
ness, greed, pride and forgetfulness of 


God that brought on war. We wish you 
peace in a good conscience and a clear 
hope of heaven and happiness when 
life is over. We wish you peace in and 
through and with the Holy Child of 
the manger at Bethlehem.’ 
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TINYNESS 


If true it be, 

As oft confessed, 
That tiny things 
Are loved the best; 


That precious things 
Most dear to all 
In outward form 
Are often small, 


Then never did 

This truth appear 
To men on earth 
More wondrous clear 


Than in that day 

Of strange, new joy, 
When God became 
A baby boy. 


—L. G. Miller 
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“GOD BLESS CHRISTMAS” 


A little help for the big task of entering into the right mood of the 
Christmas season — and recognizing its real significance. 








F. L. Vickstrom 


HRISTMAS time is coming soon. A thousand things are telling 

you so. Plain everyday streets are robed in the romantic mantle 
of happy holidays. Holly hangs in steaming windows. Wreaths add a 
new charm and a new glory to many a formerly cheerless, prosaic place. 
Warm, friendly, colorful lights wink and glow and make the early 
evenings a fairyland time that invites to cheer and good fellowship. 

Yes, a thousand things are telling you that Christmas time is coming 
soon. Ever since the Indian summer months you have been impressed 
in many ways that certainly this year of all years there would be a 
Christmas. Largely it was because of the many thousands of boys and 
men of the armed services who are overseas in battle areas or stationed 
in far-flung posts and camps. Gifts must be bought, presents selected, 
’ packages wrapped and posted months ahead of time if the traditional 
trappings of Christmas were to reach those we loved in the service of 
our country. In spite of some of the apparent commercialism behind 
it all, you found your heart warming with the goodness of giving, that 
which is part and parcel of the beloved season of Christmas. And now 
with so many evidences of the happy season surrounding you, you cannot 
help feeling that Christmas is a good thing. Perhaps, you have even 
been thinking a little on how such a good thing came to be. 

Christmas seems almost to be an American institution. Typical of 
our country and our spirit, is it not, to seize upon a good thing and to 
make the most of it. Stroll down Main Street. You have done it before. 
But this is different. This is Christmas time. The days are short. Lights 
are taking up the burden of the waning afternoon sun. Street lights, 
store lights, lights from windows and lights from open doors, lights 
from marquees, from hanging garlands and giant wreaths, soft lights 
and warm lights, lights of white, and red and green and blue. The fir 
trees at the corners, the cedar rope strung from pole to pole, the 
greenery, the color, yes, and the lights, — it is charming and it is cheer- 
ing. And it is all a part of the American season of Christmas. 
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Notice the crowds — two solid masses of humanity converging upun 
one another from opposite directions, milling madly at intersections, 
but somehow surging through each other and flowing endlessly up and 
down the streets and into and out of the bursting doorways of countless 
shops and stores. These are the Christmas shoppers. You can tell by the 
amount of gaily wrapped holiday bundles in their arms. You can tell 
by the eager, excited looks on their faces. It is not too often that you 
see so many happy faces. Often you may walk for many blocks and 
not see a face in any way singular for joy or peace or happiness. But 


this is not an ordinary time. This is a singular season. This is Christmas 
time. 


Shae and lights and outdoor decorations cannot long distract 
you from feasting your eyes on the lavish display in the store 
windows. Can goods of earth be possibly fashioned more attractively 
than these? Enter one of these emporiums of potential presents for 
the Christmas holidays. Was there ever such an array of eye-catching 
and desirable things to pluck at your purse strings? Astounding what 
an atmosphere created out of fir trees, cedar, holly, tinsel and card-board 
Santa Clauses can do to enhance the value and attractiveness of articles 
which at other times appear so ordinary in your parlor, bedroom or 
kitchen. Colored paper, a bit of ribbon and some Christmas seals can 
add a world of glamor to so humble an object as a handkerchief or a 
pair of canvas slippers. If a department store is always a wonderland 
of goods and gifts, certainly it is never more so than now at the Christ- 
mas season. Watch the tiny tots, and some not so tiny, who dodge in 
and out of the crowded aisles eager to find and finger, if not man-handle, 
the Christmas toys. See them lined up for half a city block to whisper 
with sly hypocrisy into the ear of a wigged and whiskered department- 
store Santa Claus. It’s a lot of fun watching all these things. Quite 
definitely it puts you into the holiday mood. It’s all a part of the 
American version of Christmas. 

For most Americans, Christmas time is a season of gift-giving and 
gift-receiving, of more plentiful eating and drinking, of much enter- 
tainment and entertaining, of much fun and frolic. Theatres and shows 
will cater to this spirit. Movies will feature ice-skating sequences and 
snow scenes. Floor-shows will blossom with scantily clad winter sprites 
and even with female Santa Clauses. Restaurants will offer an extra 
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choice bill of fare, a dinner built mostly around a nicely browned turkey, 
goose, duck, or chicken. Butcher shops will come to life once more, and 
plucked birds of all sizes and ages will be carried off to grace the tables 
of American homes. Bakeries will be warm and sweet with the cookies 
and cakes and especially the pies which go so well with a Christmas 
dinner. Markets will offer fruits which are both ripe and rare; and 
great mounds of apples and oranges will bring color, cheer and nourish- 
ment to thousands of homes. Liquor stores prosper as never before at 
Christmas time. Gaily packaged spirits will find their way to many a 
Christmas celebration. Unfortunately, the spirits, good in themselves, 
will too often aid purposes which are neither spiritual nor Christlike. 


OR, when all is said and done, Christmas means Christ-Mass. It is 

Christ’s birthday. It marks the anniversary of a tremendous event, 
the like of which history has never recorded before or since. Even 
amidst the glamorous displays and gift-giving and merry-making which 
makes the season of Christmas seem so like an American institution, 
Christmas remains what it has always been these many centuries — the 
beloved birthday of Jesus Christ, Who is the very Son of God. It was 
His giving of Himself to mankind—the first Christmas present — 
which has inspired the world-wide Christmas giving that has continued 
through the centuries. The tiny fire of love in His baby heart which on 
the first Christmas morning drew shepherds from their hills, kings from 
their kingdoms, and angels from the starry heights of heaven, still en- 
kindles flames of unselfish love in countless hearts and homes. 

The Christmas story is one that never grows old. Few, indeed, are 
they who can resist the tender lovableness of the Divine Infant on His 
bed of stable-straw. Ever since the stirring scripture stories of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, the pens and brushes of history’s greatest artists 
and writers have retold and repainted the touching scenes of Mary the 
Virgin-Mother, and Jesus the Christ-Child. Musicians with the magic 
of their instruments, poets with the splendor of their lofty thoughts, 
have taken the humble Christmas story and charmed and colored it 
again and again with the simple beauty of their arts. 

In a guise so humble as a Christmas card carried in the almost burst- 
ing bag of a busy mailman, lovely copies of a Murillo or a Raphael 
charm many an eye and warm many a heart with a vision of beauty. For 
the Madonna and Child is more than just a wonderful work of art. It 
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is a symbol of everything that is good and pure and altogether lovable. 

It is a symbol in the truest sense of the real meaning of Christmas. 
While beautiful Bethlehem scenes will be displayed in city show win- 

dows, and while in many a church and in many a school and home lovely 

replicas of the Nativity will be carefully arranged by reverent hands, 

other scenes and thoughts will find a stage in our minds and imaginations 

because of the singing pens of Christmas poets. Francis Thompson and 

William Thackeray, yes, and a host of other poets will live and sing 

again. For who will not be moved by words like these of Richard 

Crashaw when he writes: 

Welcome! all wonders in one sight! 

Eternity shut in a span. 

Summer in winter, day in night. 

Heaven in earth, and God in man. 


Great little One! Whose all-embracing birth 
Lifts earth to Heaven, stoops Heaven to earth! - 


Shepherds on the hillsides heard serenading angels on the first 
Christmas morn. The still of the holy night was broken and blessed by 
the sweet song of : “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.”” Down through the centuries sweet music and sing- 
ing have brought beauty to the celebration of Christmas and peace and 
good will to the hearts of many men. This year again choirs will gather ; 
organs and stringed instruments will play. And we shall hear heavenly 
strains of “Silent Night,” “O Come All Ye Faithful.” “O Holy 
Night,” and others redolent of that same spirit of quiet beauty and 
peace which is so much a part of our celebration of Christmas. In 
many cities and in countless Catholic Churches worshippers of the 
Christ-Child will hear songs which seem to bring Heaven to earth, and 
into their singing hearts will come the Infant Jesus, the grandest’ Christ- 
mas Gift of all. 

For, to Catholics who know and love their faith, Christmas has a 
meaning surpassing all the delights of earth. For them Christ comes 
down to earth again in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. To them the 
Infant Jesus comes to find a home in their hearts in the sweet embrace 
of Holy Communion. With their souls shiny and bright with God's 
good forgiveness, with their hearts newly blessed with the Presence of 
God, with their churches resplendent with the festive attire of the 
season, and with their homes filled with gifts and good things — small 
wonder then, is there, that Catholics should find Christmas the 
“maddest, gladdest day in all the year.” 
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E spirit of the holy season of Christmas is expressed exceed- 
I ingly well by the great Charles Dickens in his “Christmas Carol.” 
He says: 

“I am sure I have always thought of Christmas time, when it has 
come around— apart from the veneration due its sacred name and 
origin, if anything belonging to it can be apart from that —as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the only time I 
know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men and women seem 
by one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of 
people as if they were really fellow passengers, not another race of 
creatures bound on other journeys. And therefore, I believe that it has 
done me good, and that it will do me good; and I say ‘God bless it’.” 

To which we add with other words of the “Christmas Carol”: “A 
merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless us;” “God bless us 
every one!” 








Yes and No Department 


A French councillor, M. D’Herbigny, in a letter to a friend 
concerning the transfer of an estate, appended the following 
note: “There is a chapel on it in which my wife and I wish to 
be buried, if God spares our lives.” 

A midwestern state has a statute on its books regulating train 
movements at public crossings to the effect that “both trains 
must come to a stop and neither shall start until the other has 
passed by.” 

The city council of a small southern town once passed an 
3% ordinance authorizing the erection of a new jail, judiciously 
adding the proviso that the new bastille should be constructed 
out of the materials of the old, while the old prison should serve 
until the new one was finished. 

The mayor of a French town, noticing that several rooms of 
the town hall were filled to overflowing with ancient archives 
of no possible value, wrote to the governor for permission to 
have them burned. He received in reply a notice that he was at 
liberty to proceed with the destruction of the files, provided that 
copies were first made of everything they contained. 

— Southern Messenger. 
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THE CHRISTMAS LESSON 


Perhaps the most common question that is asked by men 
in time of great suffering and trial that is caused by the sins 
of others is this: Why does not God force men to be good and 
thus prevent the suffering that comes from evil? This is one 
of the easiest questions about suffering to answer. God does not 
suppress man’s power to commit sin and cause suffering, be- 
cause He cannot do so without depriving all men, good and bad, 
of the greatest possessions He gave them, viz., intelligence and 
free will and the power to earn their eternal happiness in heaven. 
This truth is dramatically represented at Christmas time, by the 
circumstances in which God became man. 


1. When God became man, He could easily have come into the 
world as an avenger, as a just dictator, as an omnipotent Being deter- 
mined to stop once and for all, the very possibility of sin on the 
part of man. Had He done so, it would have been easy to effect His 
purpose: He would merely have transformed all men into the likeness 
of brutes: He would have taken out of the nature of man His image 
and likeness, from which man derives his power to sin and cause 
suffering. There would have then been no more sin, and no more 
cruelty, and no more wars. There would also have been no more man, 
and all God’s original purpose in creating the world would have been 
destroyed. 


2. When God actually became man, He appeared in the world 
first as a baby, then as a gentle youth, then as a compassionate healer 
and kindly teacher, finally as a victim dying on a cross for men. In 
this fashion He left men with their intelligence and free will, and 
their power to sin, but He brought to bear upon their intelligence and 
free will the most powerful motivation for giving up sin that could 
be conceived. He still did not use force, which would have destroyed 
man. He showed how good is God and how terrible is sin. He did 
all things necessary to awaken in man so strong a love of God that 
he would not want to sin anymore. 


Therefore the incarnation is God’s greatest tribute to the 
glory that is in man. That there are some who continue to rebel 
against God is always a reminder that God will not use force 
on the creatures whom He made free. And the far-reaching 
results of the sins of these, the sorrow and tears and pain they 
cause, should always be a reminder to good men and women 
that by their freely chosen goodness they have power to offset 
the evil, and in the end to win for themselves an everlasting 
happiness. The lesson of Christmas is the lesson of the power 
and glory with which God has endowed man. 


Three Minute Instruction <<: 
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THE CHILD 


A Christmas playlet, for three kinds of mothers, and for all the 
children in the world. 








D. F. MILLER 


Characters 


Mother of eight children (Mother 8), about 50 years old, rather 
plump, with a comfortable face and a cheery smile, her hands busy 
most of the time knitting. 

Mother of two children (Mother 2), who had been well spaced accord- 
ing to the specifications and instructions of Margaret Sanger, both 
boys, one about 24 and the other 19, both in the armed services and 
at the front. This mother is also about 50, trim of figure, well-pre- 
served and well dressed, but with a lurking sadness in her eyes. 

Mother of no children (Mother 0), also about 50 years old, a bit on the 
thin side, and rather nervous and fidgety in manner. 

A priest. 

The child. 

Several children. 


The Scene 


The three women are seated in the office of the parish school, 


talking over plans for a Christmas party to be given by the married 
ladies of the parish. 


Mother 0: If we have to be the committee on arrangements for this 
party — and I don’t know why the president had to select me — I 
guess we shall need a chairman. I can’t very well be that, because I 
never know when I'll have to run off with my husband on one of 
those business trips of his. He always insists that I go along, you 
know, though I must say I get rather tired of living out of a bag. 
Anyway it would be fatal if I were to try to act as chairman and 
would then have to dash off. 

Mother 2: Well I’m sure I could hardly take the job with all that I’m 
doing these days. I’ll help you girls every bit I can, but I wouldn’t 


want to be the responsible party. I’m just certain the affair would be 
a failure. 
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Mother 8: Do we have to have a chairman? Why don’t we just divide 
up the work and each take a share? 

Mother 0: (Condescendingly ) O that would never work, my dear. There 
must be a leader. 

Mother 2: Yes, somebody fully responsible. 

Mother 8: Then, by a process of elimination, it looks as though I’m it. 
I guess I can squeeze it in somewhere. 

Mother 0: That’s lovely of you, dear. I must say that I sometimes 
wonder how you manage all the things you do. With your huge 
family and all that, how do you ever get any sleep? 

Mother 2: I have thought of the same thing. And you seem so placid 
and unworried all the time. I’m worried sick over my two boys — 
one of them over there in Italy and the other one away out in the 
South Pacific. I could kill the people who started this war or got us 
into it, I could kill them without a qualm. It is so utterly unnecessary. 
It is we mothers who are paying the price — worrying ourselves 
sick over our boys. Only God knows if we'll ever see them again. 

Mother 8: (calmly) I have three in the armed services. But I -have 
placed them all in the hands of God and am going to let Him watch 
over them. Meanwhile the other children keep me from being lone- 
some or from wondering what to do with my time or how to keep 
my mind off my troubles. If I can keep them good and happy I feel 
that no real harm will come to the boys who are gone. 

Mother 0: (Again condescendingly — but with condescension that in- 
dicates a grave understatement) Sometimes, you know, I wish I 
had had children — even despite this war and what might be hap- 
pening to them now. Maybe I wouldn’t feel so restless and nervous 
all the time. But things were so hard when we were first married, 
and I was not very strong, and we were always moving about from 
one place to another, it just looked wrong to take a chance. Then, 
of course, as one gets older, one gets afraid. 

Mother 8: 1 was always taught that the only thing to be afraid of was 
doing wrong. I guess that’s why I’m not worried now. 

Mother 0: (Continuing as if there had been no interruption) But we — 

my husband and I — have decided to do something now. We talked 

it over the other day and determined that as soon as the war is over 
we are going to adopt a child. We both want it. And there will prob- 
ably be many babies needing a good home when the war is over. 
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Mother 2: What a strange coincidence! Do you know that my husband 
and I talked about the same thing. We thought for years that our 
family was complete — that (her voice breaks) we’d always have 
the comfort of our two boys with us or somewhere near us. And 
now they are both gone and we have nothing. So we decided too that 
we would adopt a child — maybe two after the war. Of course right 
now things are so upset, and we are all so busy, we have to wait. 

Mother 8: (with a little chuckle) I guess I got the jump on you both. 
I already have two new babies in my home. They are my husband’s 
niece’s children. Her husband is in the army, and she has been taken 
ill. There was only one thing to do and that was to take her two 
children. And my own five think they are wonderful. I don’t know 
how we'll ever give them up if we have to, One is three and the 
other is a year and a half, and to me, having them around is just 


like being a mother all over again, even though most of the work is 
done by the older girls. 


(The office door opens and the priest enters, leading a boy about 
4 years old. The boy is small and obviously undernourished. His 
clothing is made-over stuff, ill-fitting and already worn through in 
spots. His hair is disheveled and his face smeared, obviously from 
tears wiped away over dirt. Despite all this, the boy has a beautiful 
face, with bright sparkling eyes that are no longer tearful, and he 
stands before the ladies holding trustingly on to the hand of the 
priest.) 


Priest: Ah, ladies, I thought I would find you still here. I want your 
advice, in a hurry. I have to rush off on another sick call — it will 
be the fourth one today. But I’ve got a precious little problem here. 
(He looks down at the boy.) His father and mother have—well, 
the less said about them the better. The cold fact is that this lad is 
without a home. My thought was that one of you might know some- 
one who would be willing to take him in — perhaps only temporarily 
— until we find an institution that has an opening — perhaps per- 
manently — if they find they want him. Please help me in this. I’ll 
leave the boy here with you; you talk it over, and I’ll come back 
after my sick-call. (To the boy) You stay here with these ladies, 


Tiny. They are good and kind. I’ll come back soon and we'll find a 
nice home for you. 
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(The boy stands perfectly still in the middle of the floor before 
the three women and looks questioningly from one to the other. The 
three women lean forward to gaze at him, almost embracing him 
with their eyes, a deep maternal instinct reaching out to him. One 
by one they speak to him.) 


Mother 0: (Softly) Is your name Tiny? 


(The boy nods gravely.) 


Mother 0: Won’t you come here, Tiny, and sit on my lap (She holds 


out her arms — but Tiny remains standing, gazing at her. She con- 
tinues) I can give you a home, Tiny. You can be my little boy if 
you want to. I’ll have a soft warm bed for you, and a room for you 
to play in, and many things to play with. Christmas is coming, and 
we'll have a great big Christmas tree, with many lights and presents 
and lots of candy and nuts and fruit. (She holds out her arms to 
him again.) Come here, Tiny, and let me hold you. Let me take you 
home with me. (Her voice trails off in a sob.) 
(Tiny stands, and looks from Mother 0 to the other ladies.) 


Mother 2: (Unashamedly competing with Mother 0 for Tiny's love) 


Look at me, Tiny. Couldn’t you let me be your mother? I have been 

looking and looking all over for a boy just like you, and I think God 

sent you here so that I could take you home. And you'll have a 

Daddy too who will love you and give you everything you want. 

Come to me, Tiny, come and I will be your mother. 
(Tiny does not move.) 


Mother 8: (Softly, compellingly) Don’t be afraid of the ladies, Tiny. 


They want you, really. They can do all that they say. They can 
give you a nice home, and many toys and playthings. I don’t ask you 
to come to me, because, you see, I cannot give you what they can. 
All I could give you would be lots of brothers and sisters, and I’d 
have to fix up a bed for you some place in a corner. And I couldn’t 
get you all new clothes, so I would have to let you wear somebody 
else’s — something that the other children wore until it got too 
small for them. You are a good boy, I can see that, Tiny, and I love 
you already. But don’t be afraid of the other ladies — go to one of 
them, Tiny. 
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(Mother 8 stops, and there is a moment’s heavy silence, while 
three minds and hearts grope for the affection of the little boy. He 
calmly looks at Mother 0 and Mother 2, and then, with an all-out 
surrender of love and trust, runs to the arms of Mother 8, and 
buries his head in her bosom. Mother 8 looks over the head of Tiny 
at the two other women, a deeply pitying, sympathetic expression 
in her eyes, but she pats the head of Tiny and holds him fast.) 


(Offstage, the voices of many children are suddenly heard. Then 
six children, three girls and three boys, ranging in age from 15 down 
to 3, burst into the office. The oldest boy cries out to the others.) 


Boy: Here she is. Mother, you said you’d be home by five o’clock, and 
it’s already half past. We want to show you the new outdoor crib 
they just finished over at St. Mary’s. . . . (All this has been 
blurted out before he has taken in the situation. Finally he spies 
Tiny in his mother’s arms.) Gee whiz, Mother, who’s that? 

Mother 8: I think —I think — it’s a new little brother for you all. 


Boy: (Whistles shrilly) Gee, that’s swell, Mom. What’s his name? 
Mother 8: His name is Tiny. 


(All the children crowd around, shouting greetings to Tiny in a 
mixed medley of voices. They get him off Mother 8’s lap, and start 
leading him away to see the new crib. Mother 8 rises too, and begins 
to follow the children. At the door she stops and looks back at the 


two women still seated in the room. Just before leaving, she speaks 
softly to them.) 


Mother 8: I’m so sorry. . . . But I’m happy too. I guess, I guess it’s 
my Christmas present — from God — because I trusted Him. 


Curtain 














Tests of Character (10) 


ON BEING A GOOD LOSER 
L. M. MErriLi 


Features of one’s character sometimes reveal themselves more sharply 
and clearly during the playing of games, either of skill or chance, than 
in any other circumstances. And of all the various opportunities that 
games provide for revealing oneself to others, the losing of games, the 
failure to triumph over others, brings out the most. The answer to the 
question “Is he a good loser?” tells much about the character of any 
man or woman. 


To be able to lose a game with good grace and unaffected charity 
and humility, is, for most persons, to have developed strong will power 
and complete dominance over pride and passion. A poor loser reveals his 
weakness of will-power, either by angry accusations against the winner, 
or by placing the blame for his failure on a partner or team-mate or 
innocent bystander, or by manifesting great unhappiness and sulking in 
one way or another. A good loser recognizes that all games are intended 
for recreation and enjoyment, and that neither winning nor losing should 
be taken too seriously ; above all, he knows that if the turn of fortune in 
a game robs him of peace or induces him to be unkind to others, it has 
defeated its primary purpose. He also remembers that it is good for 
one’s humility to lose a game, and is thankful for the spiritual good aris- 
ing from such a circumstance. For all but the most phlegmatic, however, 
this attitude must be built up and made habitual, because even so slight 
a humiliation as the loss of a game of cards, without stakes, tends to 
arouse resistance in the passions. 

Test yourself with the following questions: 


1. Do I find my temper slipping away from my control when I am 
headed toward defeat in a game? 

2. Do I almost invariably try to explain away my defeats, by blaming 
someone else, or attributing them to some chance accident without which 
I would surely have won? 

3. Do I belittle my opponents in a game, after I have lost to them 
attributing their success to sheer luck, or even to their cheating? 

4. Have I even gone to the extreme of breaking up a game or a party 
because I was losing, or because the “breaks” went against me? 

5. Do I go into a “tantrum” over losing games, e.g., by breaking 
something, or scattering things over the floor, or the like? 

6. Do I become morose, gloomy, sarcastic, peevish as a result of losing 
games? 


? 


If you find several affirmatives among these questions, you have work 
to do on your own character. 
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JUNGLE JOURNEY 


One of the Redemptorists recently sent into the heart of western 
Brazil takes you with him on his first missionary excursion into the 
back country. See how you'd like it in reality. 








J. D. ELwortuy 


INCE, in the order of things temporal, there is always a first time 
S for everything, we two Redemptorists set out on our first trip up 
the Amazon. This last feast of St. Michael the Archangel we were up 
at 4:30 in the morning, and by six we were on our way to the dock 
with our hammocks over our shoulders, like those whom Christ told 
to take up their bed and walk. A large crowd of people had collected 
around the “Boa Nova,” the launch that was to carry us to Anama, 
seemingly there to bid bon voyage to Padre Francisco. Padre Francisco 
belongs to the Congregation of the Holy Ghost; he was to be our guide 
on our first mission experience in Amazon land. We were soon dis- 
illusioned — the crowd was gathered about the Sao Raimundo public 
market, and in the rush of a brisk morning trade we were almost com- 
pletely ignored. We pushed off from shore, and soon were chugging 
through the roadstead of Manaus, past river steamers of all sizes and 
from all ports along the thousands of miles of this great river. 

Before long we were at the junction of the two immense branches 
of the Amazon, the Rio Negro and the Solimdes. Much of the vastness 
of this meeting was lost to us because of the numerous islands that 
abound at this point. A river steamer pulling a flotilla of canoes behind 
it loaded with people and produce from the interior passed us in the 
early morning. We saw a group of five or six men, their canoes thrown 
on the bank, huddled around a fire, sipping their morning coffee. Many 
banana plantations were visible to us as we headed upstream; herds of 
cows could be seen grazing peacefully on the sloping banks; little chil- 
dren were shouting gleefully as they took an early morning dip. On 
the right we saw a small riverside country chapel, a building with half 
a tiled roof; the rest of it and the four sides opened to wind, rain, and 
sun. A few crosses marked the graves of a lonely cemetery. 

The launch carrying us on our first voyage up the Amazon was a 
sturdy little craft, about 25 feet long, and powered by a Diesel engine. 
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Besides the three Padres on board, there were two others: the skipper, 
a veteran sailor of these rivers, and Antonio, his young assistant, a 
former mechanic with the Panair of Brazil. 

We two Americans were soon initiated into the Brazilian custom 
of taking coffee frequently during the day. A scoop of the Amazon in 
the coffee pot, and presto! Brazilian coffee, very black and strong, but 
sweet. Lunch consisted of a pot of rice and a can of meat and vegetable 
stew packed in San Antonio, Texas. 

In the afternoon we were never entirely out of sight of human 
habitation, clusters of straw-covered huts here and there along both 
sides of the river. We saw two huge anchors embedded in the muddy 
bank — mute testimonies of the hidden dangers that surround travel 
on the flooded Solimoes. 


ARKNESS fell long before we reached Manacaparu, our destina- 
D tion for the night. We had practically to inch our way to the 
dock, for the shore at this town is perilously rock-bound. But our 
skipper, with the aid of a tiny flashlight, calmly maneuvered us into 
port. With both hands full of baggage and our long habits to contend 
with, we were obliged to make our way almost in total darkness over 
two other launches, then to cross a narrow gangplank perched at a 
precarious angle over the water, before our feet touched the good earth. 
But the good earth was first sharp-edged boulders, then mud ankle-deep, 
and finally slippery grass up an embankment of fifty feet. 

We put up at the house of the resident priest of the town, a young 
German, tall, blond, and very cheerful despite the fact that he lived all 
alone, save for a cat, in a rambling rickety house. His only comforts 
that I could see, in this jungle town of a thousand people, were his 
music — he played the violin — and his library, full of books in many 
languages on religion, philosophy, and history. We were asleep before 
all the lights in the town went off at 10:30. 

Up again at 4:30, we were on the second lap of our trip an hour 
before the sun came up. It was almost cold riding on the river in the 
early morning mist. Practically the same scenery confronted us as on 
the first day. The rice boiling on a little gasoline stove spilled over the 
deck, but Antonio nonchalantly scooped it up with a spoon and served 
it to us anyway. Some “Vienna sausage” formed the rest of our meal. 

Again darkness stole up on us long before we reached our destina- 
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tion. This time it was to be Anama, the scene of our mission. Just as 
twilight was fading into the night, the fish took a notion to jump into 
our boat, an even dozen of them, I think. They fell and squirmed all 
over us, leaving white, slimy, fishy stains over our black habits, and 
upsetting pots, pans, and dishes on the deck. Rid of these unwanted 
visitors, we kept groping our way along the Solimées, our flashlights 
blinking off and on. Finally, our skipper spied what he had been search- 
ing for—an opening in the shoreline made by the Parana, a small 
tributary of the Solimdes. Here in the inky black darkness of the jungle, 
with the alligators slithering away into the water at the sound of our 
approach, we wound our way along the Parana, until the first signs of 
light and life came welcomingly from the village of Anama. 


IREWORKS set off by Antonio announced the coming of the 
E sire Padres, and the people on shore signalled joyfully in return. 
When we docked, a good representation of the village was on hand to 
greet us as we stepped on shore; as usual in Brazil, there was no lack 
of children, all asking the Padres for a blessing. By the light of carbide 
lamps we were led to a little chapel on a hill, dedicated to the Poor Man 
of Assisi, St. Francis. It was still in good condition, and very prettily 
dedicated for the coming feast of its heavenly patron. A hymn was 
sung, and Padre Francisco addressed a few words to the assembled 
villagers on devotion to St. Francis. Many “ex-votos” in the rear of the 
chapel testified to their ardent love and confidence in the powerful 
intercession of God’s Troubador. We two Redemptorists stood before 
the altar as we had landed, covered with fish stains, Padre Andre with 
a tin cup and basin in one hand, mosquito bars in the other, and I, hold- 
ing tight to a movie camera slung across my shoulders. 

A few moments later we were escorted to the home of the patriarch 
of the village, a venerable-looking old man of some ninety years, with a 
large family extending to the third and fourth generation. Here we 
sat in stiff-backed chairs, and drank a glass of warm Guarana, Brazil’s 
most popular soft drink, and tried to carry on a conversation in Portu- 
guese, while a host of people came and went. Off in the far corner of 
the room, the children of the house were being put in their hammocks 
for the night. Just when we were thinking of gladly crawling into our 
own, we were served lunch, canned beef and hard biscuits. Again we 
made a move in the direction of bed, but then came the traditional demi- 
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tasse of coffee, which, strange to say, I was gradually learning to relish 
more and more. At last we were able to attain the privacy of our room, 
and soon four of us, the three Padres and Antonio, were beneath our 
mosquito-netting, tired and dirty from a long trip. Outside there was a 
menacing hum of mosquitoes in the air, and the stirring of restless 
cows right beneath our window. Chickens were cackling softly and pigs 
grunting amiably in their sleep on the ground beneath our bedroom 
floor. But we slept! 

In the morning we found ourselves in a tiny Amazonian village with 
a population of two to three hundred people. A few houses lined both 
sides of the Parana, a peaceful stream winding lazily through grass- 
‘covered banks, reflecting the fresh green of the fields and the bright 
blue of the heavens. The houses, or huts, I should say, were straw- 
roofed, with or without sides. A few more pretentious homes were 
made of wood and roofed with tile. Mass was offered up three times 
that morning in St. Francis’ chapel. The rest of the day we spent in 
getting acquainted with the villagers, and in teaching catechism to small 
groups of boys and girls. In the evening a service was held in church 
with a sermon by Padre Francisco, the singing of the litany of the 
Blessed Mother, and Benediction. We climbed into bed early to husband 
our strength against the day when this sleepy village of two or three 
hundred would swell to three or four thousand. 

The next day, Saturday, October 2nd, was memorable for the fact 
that we two Redemptorists used our extensive missionary faculties and 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation for the first time. 

Sunday came, and now people from “all the country ’round” began 
to assemble for the feast of the morrow. Most of them came in canoes, 
travelling two, three, five days upstream. One family spent an even 
eight days coming just for the day. Others came in launches, loaded 
down with provisions and clothes. Where all these people stayed in this 
small village was a mystery. Some made their homes in their canoes; 
others slung their hammocks under trees, beneath the chapel, in any 
convenient spot. At least fifty people lived under the same roof with us. 

The administration of the sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and 
Matrimony comfortably filled the morning and afternoon for the three 
of us. The service in the evening was held outdoors because of the great 
concourse of people. 

While Padre Francisco and Padre Andre heard confessions in the 
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chapel, I was taken on a tour of the various booths that had been 
erected by enterprising individuals to snare some of the loose change 
in the pockets of the pilgrims. This was the only event of the year for 
most of them, and they were willing to spend. The booths were well 
stocked with food and drink and goods of all kinds. Gambling devices 
of the usual sort tempted not a few. A four or five piece orchestra 
provided music for those who cared to dance in a spacious, straw- 
covered pavilion. The center of attraction for many was the merry-go- 
round. A wooden affair it was, no more than twenty feet in diameter, 
and as out here in the jungle there is no electricity, the motor for this 
contraption was the brawn of one poor fellow, who had to push perhaps 
fifty of the gentry around and around. What was still more striking 
was the intense delight which grown men in the late twenties and thirties 
seemed to derive from this very tame form of sport. 

A native drink was offered me, called “caldo de cana,” sugar cane 
dissolved in water. It has a dark greyish. appearance, but it was too 
sweet and watery for me. The natives think it a great drink. Prosper 
them! 


Kare feast of St. Francis dawned bright and cool. The last Mass 
at eight was an outdoor Mass to accommodate the crowd of people 
that had been pouring into Anama all the day before and even during 
the night. From 8:45 in the morning until noon. Baptisms, confirmations 
marriages, confessions, and even Communions, kept us occupied with 
hardly a minute for rest. Coffee came in a welcome spot about mid-morn- 
ing, and we drank it where we stood — in chapel. 

At 1:30 we were back at our posts and there we remained till 6:30. 
This afternoon we learned what the tower of Babel was like, if we 
never knew it before. The chapel was filled to overflowing with people ; 
infants were there mostly for baptism and confirmation, and with them 
their parents, relatives, and god-parents. It was almost stifling hot, the 
babies were sick and restless. They set up in unison one awful song, so 
much so that we could hardly hear ourselves say the prayers. Little boys 
and girls added to the confusion and noise by running in and out of 
the line, and by getting under our feet at crucial moments. Under this 
strain our patience almost disappeared. 

About five o’clock when the sun had cooled a bit, a great outdoor 
procession was held in honor of St. Francis. Three thousand people 
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took part in this manifestation of love for the saint. The people were 
dressed in all the finery they could muster for the occasion; the young 
men in neat white suits, the girls in every bright color, the older men 
and women in the simple Sunday garb of country-folk, all carrying 
lighted candles. Several brides of the day still appeared bashfully in 
their long white gowns and veils. All during the ceremony young men 
and boys set off fireworks incessantly, only adding to the indescribable 
din that had pounded on our ears the afternoon long. The procession 
was the high light of the day, and when it was over, many who had 
come from great distances began the long journey home. 

We were back in the chapel at 8:00 that evening to administer the 
sacraments once more. Finally there came a welcome halt near eleven. 
After the usual cup of coffee, we went to bed, but not to sleep, for the 
events of the day came crowding into our minds, and the village theatre 
(under the same roof with us) was playing to a packed house. 

We were up again before the dawn, and while one of us was saying 
Mass, the others were administering the sacraments to some who had 
been unable to make it the day before. At nine we wound up our affairs. 
During these last two days, the three of us baptized 215 children, con- 
firmed 110, witnessed over 20 marriages, not to mention the hearing of 
a large number of confessions. After a hurried gathering of our be- 
longings, it was time for us to bid farewell to these quiet, simple, affec- 
tionate people, who see the priest but these few days of the year. Here 
lies a field ready for the harvest. All that is needed to deepen the roots 
of faith in the souls of these rustic people is frequent instruction in 
the truths of their religion. 

Our homeward voyage began with sixteen persons aboard a boat. 
we had thought crowded with five. Added to these, there was our 
baggage, two turtles weighing between 80 and 100 pounds apiece, be- 
sides stalks of bananas, and other produce. For three hours we kept 
our cramped positions forced on us by the crowded condition of the 
boat. Then we deposited nine of our passengers at their respective 
destinations. After Padre Francisco had stopped several times to add 
more baptisms to his credit, it was five in the afternoon, and we were 
still a long way from Manaus. However, we intended to ride through 
the night without stopping. 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, and not a mosquito put in its 
appearance as we sailed swiftly down the middle of the Amazon. A new 
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moon danced fitfully over the restless water, and the Southern Cross 
blazed across the sky. Graceful palm trees bowed slightly in the gentle 
breeze. None of us slept very much, but we did take turns dozing in the 
deck chair we possessed. 


S WE sat in the semi-darkness, surrounded by all the beauty of a 
A tropic night on the Amazon, happily tired and homeward bound 
from our first contact with the inhabitants of the jungle, our thoughts 
drifted back to those brave European missionaries who first paddled 
their way up this broad river into a wild and unknown jungle, to bring 
the torch of faith to this land beneath the Southern Cross. Naturally, 
then, our thoughts turned to the handful of devoted missionaries who 
have struggled and are still struggling against so many odds to keep 
alive the spark of faith that still glows in the hearts of these people. 
In our fitful slumber through the long night we saw a long procession 
of other American Redemptorists who, in the not too distant future, 
will follow that centuries-old water trail up the Solimdes, and who with 
the help of God’s grace will stir that glowing spark of faith into a flame 
of love for Christ that shall never die. 





Solar Armor 


About fifty years ago there appeared in one of the California 
journals an article by one William Wright, in which was 
described a new invention which the author called “solar armor.” 
The purpose of the invention was to enable a man to go into 
the hottest climates in comfort. The armor consisted of a suit 
of India rubber, with a component air compressor, attached to 
which was a pocket battery. Merely touch a button, and the 
temperature inside the suit could be regulated to suit the taste. 

Wright went on to say, however, that the apparatus had been 
the cause of a very tragic end for its inventor, who had ventured 
%* into Death Valley, with the temperature at 117 degrees. When * 
he did not return, friends went in search of him, and found him 
four or five miles away in the valley, frozen to death. He had 
started the apparatus, and then apparently found himself unable 
to regulate or stop it, and when the searchers found him, there 
was an icicle 18 inches long attached to his nose. The sequel to 
the story is even more interesting, however. The London Times 
not long after published a long and ponderous commentary on 
the new invention, accepting Wright’s story at its face value, 
and urging the British government to supply solar armor for 
British soldiers in India. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. Hytanp 








ON CHOOSING A HOSPITAL 


When it has been decided that a sick person requires an 
operation or for some other reason must be moved to a hospital, 
a Catholic patient should insist, if this be at all possible, on~ 
being taken to a Catholic hospital. As in the case of the choice 
of a physician, this is not because of lack of trust in others, 
either in the nursing skill or material equipment or good will 
of the non-Catholic hospitals, but because there are so many 
things a Catholic hospital can give that the others cannot pro- 
vide. 

It is a grand thing, for instance, to know, when one is 
seriously ill, that Mass is being celebrated every morning within 
the same building in which he lies suffering. It is good beyond 
measureable calculation to have the opportunity of receiving 
Communion every day when one needs it most. It is good to 
know that everybody in the hospital is trained in the knowledge 
of what to do spiritually for patients in danger. It is comforting 
to realize that there is a priest within call, on duty at all times 
within the hospital, whose sole task is to be of service to its 
patients..And it helps greatly to feel resigned and patient and 
cheerful when one sees frequently every day the quiet figures 
of consecrated Sisters administering to one’s needs. 

These spiritual comforts cannot be provided in non-Catholic 
hospitals. As a matter of fact, it frequently happens, that, 
through the lack of spiritual vision on the part of attendants, 
the meagre opportunities for spiritual ministrations are delayed 
or interfered with. And there is always the chance (even such 
chances should be avoided when possible) that operations or 
prescriptions will be recommended or contrived that are con- 
trary to the fixed code of Catholic morality. 

The value of a Catholic hospital for a Catholic patient can 
be summed up in the word “atmosphere.” The atmosphere is 
Catholic, and one is hardly worthy of the name “Catholic” if 
he does not want such an atmosphere around him when he is 
ill. He will insist on it, sometimes even when it means changing 
physicians, or travelling a little farther, or passing by superior 
material embellishments, or breaking family traditions, because 
there is so much to be gained. 
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ON MISSISSIPPI HEAT 


A chance for dwellers in the icy north to feel the vicarious thrill of 


a warm breeze blowing, and, perchance, to feel grateful for their wintry 
days. 








L. G. MILLER 


PENDING the summer in the State of Mississippi, U. S. A., is like 
S taking up residence in another world, and has even been known to 
effect an actual transfer in persons of weak constitution. In the middle 
of a Mississippi heat-wave, people do not say hello when they meet each 
other on the street. They simply exchange sighs. 

Mississipians are the most philosophical people in the world. To an 
outsider, the summer heat acts as a goad; he is tempted to stamp his 
foot and complain bitterly and at great length to anyone who cares to 
listen. The average Mississippian does not act thus. You sit down beside 
one of them on a bus and say, while mopping your brow: 

“TIsn’t this heat simply terrible?” 

Whereupon the native looks at you, languidly, shoves his hat further 
back on his head, and says with an aggravating note of interrogation 
in his voice: 

“Sho’ nuff ?” 

It is seldom indeed that your dyed-in-the-wool Mississippian is seen 
to perspire. Perhaps it is due to the fact that he springs from forbears 
who lost the faculty of perspiring as a result of overindulging it. It 
may also result from the fact that the true Mississippian does not move 
an inch in any direction without taking cautious counsel with himself 
and general stock of the situation. It is not due to the dehydrating 
results of over-indulgence in alcohol. Not in Mississippi, brother, not 
in Mississippi. 

The gait of a true-bred Mississippian in hot weather is so close to a 
complete standstill that the naked eye can scarcely detect any movement 
at all. As in observing the hands of a clock, it is only by noting two 
fixed points that one can observe any progress. 

Many curious explanations are offered by natives of the state of 
their ability to survive summer after summer with entire imperturbabil- 
ity in a heat which drives a casual visitor to a state bordering on dis- 
traction. 
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“Suh, mah method is simple,” said one of the local residents to me 
one day when the heat was so intense that the cement sidewalks seemed 
on the verge of becoming molten under its force. He was a portly gentle- 
man, and he wore a pair of striped trousers with a blue suit coat and a 
grey hat. I had ventured to ask him how he could look so cool. “Suh,” 
he said, “mah method is simple. Ah just make it a point to keep mah 
liver and mah kidneys in good shape.” 

I made faint noises of understanding in my throat, for it was so hot 
that even to speak required an effort. 

“And this is how ah do it,” he went on. “Come night time, ah take 
a good stiff dose of calomel. Come morning, ah do the same. Come 
Sat’day, ah take three-fo’ Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Ah keep mah liver 
and mah kidneys up to snuff, and ah sleep like a top. Come day-time, 
ah don’t move fast and ah don’t move far. Mah grandpappy followed 
that system, and he lived nigh on ninety years. Don’t see no reason why 
ah shouldn’t do the same.” 

I saw no reason either, and was glad to tell him so. 





E colored folk have their own system. This writer never saw it 
i actually put into effect, but heard it vouched for on the unim- 
peachable authority of a native Mississippian. 

“Tell you how the colored folk manage to keep cool,” said my in- 
formant. “They work slow and they never walk fast, and when night 
comes they sleep under a blanket.” 

“Under a blanket !” 

“Yes, suh, under a blanket. They even pull the blanket over their 
heads, but there’s one thing they are mighty careful to do.” 

“And what is that?” 

“They leave their feet uncovered. Just try it some night and see if 
it doesn’t keep you cool.” 

It was too hot to argue, or I could have disputed his statement, 
inasmuch as I had tried leaving not only my feet uncovered, but every 
other portion of my anatomy at the same time, with no appreciable 
lessening of the perspiration output. 

The summer nights in Mississippi, it may be stated, differ from the 
days in only one respect: they are dark, whereas the days are light. In 
regard to the heat, it lingers like the odor of musk in a sealed bottle. 
The temperature rises so high during the day that at night it appears 
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to be afraid to climb down. About four o’clock in the morning it begins 
timidly to descend, and then almost immediately the sun pops over the 
horizon, and the mercury instantly takes frantic refuge in the attic. 
After a Mississippi summer night, one arises from bed with the sensa- 
tion of having done a full day’s work. Weariness and short temper are 
visible on all sides. Everbody takes a bath and puts on fresh clothes with 
the full realization that by 10 o’clock A.M. a well developed case of 
what your best friends won’t tell you will have set in. , 

The question of clothes in the Mississippi hot season is one that no 
visitor, to our knowledge, has ever been able to solve. Inasmuch as two 
weeks are a normal period for laundry service, a bare minimum of 14 
complete changes is essential. To get along on one shirt a day is to 
risk being tactfully avoided by acquainances for olfactory reasons. A 
man is said to have worn a shirt once in Mississippi for three consecutive 
days, but at the end of that time it was so encrusted with salt from his 


perspiration that he was able to stand it up in the corner along with his 
golf clubs. 


ERE is only one thing that seems to thrive in the Mississippi 

I heat, and that is the cotton. The colored people who pick the cotton 

do not seem to mind the heat either, or else the realization that they are 

bound to their plot of ground for the rest of their natural lives, and 

their children after them, has given them a patience far exceeding the 
normal human store. 

There is more sadness than sunshine in the picture they present, so 
let us return to the fascinating subject of the heat. Occasionally, very 
occasionally, it rains during a Mississippi summer, but very seldom does 
rain bring relief. Instead, it engenders a sticky feeling which is one of 
the most rapid producers of ill temper known this side of Devil’s Island. 
The visitor to Mississippi, after a Mississippi rainstorm, will detach 
himself with difficulty from his chair, taking part of the varnish with 
him, and invariably quarrel with the first person he meets. If he meets 
a native Mississippian, the quarrel will be curiously one-sided. Quarrel- 
ing with one of these is like trying to pack soap bubbles in an empty 
tool-kit: you just don’t get anywhere. That is, unless you bring up the 
subject of the Civil War. If the visitor is from the North, and he brings 
up this subject, he will quickly see how futile are peace treaties in 
putting a final end to wars. 
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With the rain in Mississippi will invariably come the mosquitoes. 
These residents of the State deserve a chapter by themselves, and let 
us hope they will not feel annoyed at having been slighted. The 
Mississippi mosquito is big, tough, and versatile. Like the timber wolf, 
it sleeps during the day, and prefers to hunt at night, and, also like the 
timber wolf, it sometimes prefers to hunt in a pack. 

Its vision must be as keen as the eagle’s, for if so much as a square 
millimeter of the body is left uncovered at night, the mosquito can 
search it out and proceed to business upon it. It hunts for the most part 
with silent ferocity, giving no warning of attack. When it presents 
orchestration, the effect is all the more terrifying. The sensations of the 
victim can only be compared to those felt by a man trapped in the 
Arctic wastes who hears the wolf pack howling in the distance. There 
are two possible solutions to the Mississippi mosquito problem. One is 
to cover oneself at night with a thick blanket. In the Mississippi heat, 
you will quickly smother to death, thus defeating the mosquitoes quite 
effectively. The other solution is to allow the little creatures to bite at 
will. This soon leads to a nervous breakdown from lack of sleep, and 
one can always use this as an excuse to visit the North Pole for a 
change of climate. As far as is known, there are no mosquitoes at the 
North Pole. 


LONG with the mosquito, another interesting little creature, fondly 
A referred to as the jigger, flourishes in the Mississippi heat. On a 
delightfully cool day with the temperature a comfortable 97 degrees 
the visitor to the State may decide to take a little walk through the fields. 
All nature is in bloom, and he drinks in the beauty of the tropical 
growths around him. He returns home, and wrings the perspiration 
from his clothes with a little song on his lips. Suddenly be becomes 
aware of a prickling sensation on his legs. It is, as you have already 
guessed, our little friend of field and stream, the jigger. Looking at his 
skin, he notices a number of tiny red dots. Each of these dots marks 
the spot where a mother jigger has set up housekeeping. There is not 
much to be done in these circumstances except wait until the span of 
life alotted to the jigger has expired. Patience hath a perfect work. 
writes St. James, and a leg full of jiggers will offer every opportunity 
to cultivate perfection. 

Besides a hot season, Mississippi also boasts of ‘a rainy season, which 
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native Mississippians refer to with some pride as almost unique in its 
class. We shall let the rainy season alone in this article, and close our 
remarks by extending to all a hearty welcome to visit Magnificent 
Mississippi during the beautiful summer months, when beneath the 
health-giving rays of a gorgeous sun, seated on a grassy sward beside a 
field of white with cotton, one can without effort fall into a profitable 
meditation on the pains of Purgatory. 


———Daniel O’Connell’s Rules of Life—— 


1. To begin every day with an unlimited offering of myself 
to my Crucified Redeemer, begging of Him by all his infinite 
merits and divine charity to take me under his direction and 
control in all things. 

2. To meditate and make mental prayer for at least a half 
hour every day. 

3. To aim at pleasing God in all my actions; striving to be 
influenced by love of God rather than by hope of reward or 
fear of punishment. 

4. To avoid all voluntary occasions of temptation. 8 

5. To appeal to God and to invoke the Blessed Virgin in all 
real temptations. 

6. To say every day the acts of faith, hope and charity. 

7. Every day to say an act of fervent contrition. 

8. Every day to say the Memorare and the Sub Tuwm, add- 
ing many ejaculatory prayers to our Blessed Mother. 

9. Every day to pray to God, His Blessed Mother and the 
saints for a happy death. 

10. To avoid carefully small faults and venial sins. 


They Didn’t Give Up 


When Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink at the age of seven- 
teen was given a voice trial before the director of the Imperial 
Opera in Vienna, she was told: “Learn to be a dressmaker or 
something like that. An opera singer? Never in this world!” 

A publisher, rejecting one of Louisa May Alcott’s stories 
advised: “Stick to teaching; you can’t write.” 

When George Westinghouse, inventor of air-brakes for trains, 
% ~~ approached railway experts with his plans, they pronounced the ¥* 
whole idea unsound and nonsensical. 

To obtain money for groceries while he struggled with the 
problems of vulcanization, Charles Goodyear had to sell his 
children’s school books. 

Cyrus W. Field crossed the Atlantic more than 40 times, 
trying to interest scientists in his transatlantic cable. 

— Young People’s Messenger 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLer 


Problem: What can a husband do for a wife who is scrupu- 
lous? My wife seems to have been brought up with wrong ideas 
about sex and all that pertains to it in marriage. This creates 
many problems, and is of course a source of great worry for 
her. Any suggestions will be appreciated. 


Solution: Wrong attitudes and convictions concerning sex 
and its use in marriage are not uncommon. Sometimes they 
persist even after the instruction that is given by a priest 
immediately preceding the time set for the marriage. This 
happens in some cases because young people are not receptive 
to the instructions — their ignorance cannot envision any prob- 
lem in this regard and they cannot realize that there are going 
to be any problems. It also happens at times that young people 
preparing for marriage do not receive adequate instruction, either 
because they went to a priest who was too close a relative or 
friend to speak with complete freedom, or because they insisted 
on one of those hasty marriages that call for hasty instructions. 


Of course the only dissolution of a scrupulous attitude toward 
the essential things of marriage will be found in clear and 
authoritative instructions and in obedience thereto. The author- 
itative spokesman of Catholic morality in this regard is the 
priest, and the best place to ask for it is in the anonymity of 
the confessional. Such instructions do not take long to give; 
they can be stated in a few positive principles, with a few 
specific negative statements of what would be wrong. Sometimes 
difficulty will persist in the matter of driving out scruples, 
especially if there have been long established inhibitions and 
wrong attitudes; there is where strict obedience is required. 


In all cases of this kind, it is important that the one who 
attributes scrupulosity to his or her partner be correctly in- 
formed himself. No chance should be taken of foisting an 
erroneous conscience, or even a malicious conscience, on a 
partner under the plea that the latter is scrupulous. But once 
correctly informed on what is right and wrong in marriage, 
one partner can do much to assist in overcoming the scruples 
of the other. 
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Romance of the Commonplace (28) 
CHOICE IN CHEESE 


Ancient history is as rich in stories about cheese as modern history. 
Both combine to make it a romantic subject. 








J. PEIFER 


\ , JHEN the twentieth century American thinks of Thomas Jeffer- 

son it is only as the framer of the Declaration of Independence 
and the President who brought under the Stars and Stripes the vast 
Louisiana Territory. Few, if any, references are made to him as the 
successful farmer of Monticello. Yet, during all his years as a public 
figure, his writings show that his thoughts were constantly turning to 
his farm southeast of Charlottesville, Virginia, and the best means of 
increasing its production. Nowhere is this better exemplified than in 
the notes he jotted down in the dimly lit milk-house of a farmer-friend 
in Italy when he was visiting that country. That was while he was 
United States Minister to France. There he conceived his famous essay 
on cheese. As he watched his host go through the many steps in the 
making of Parmesan cheese he saw new vistas of opportunity opening 
for the American farmer. On his return to this country he wrote his 
essay which introduced the art of Parmesan cheese-making to his 
compatriots. 

Today making cheese might appear to be beneath the dignity of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. In the Revolutionary days, 
however, good cheese in America was as much a curiosity as television 
is today, and the future of such a dream seemed just as questionable. 
True, there were American cheeses, but their quality was negligible. 
It was esteemed as a delicacy, though, and new methods of making it 
were of interest to all. 

This may lead many to believe that cheese must still have been in its 
early stages of development in the time of Jefferson. But this is not quite 
true. ‘The earliest references to cheese in history date back as far as 
2000 s.c. In that myth-filled age it was given as a gift to the gods. What 
a sensation was created, then, when, as legend has it, brilliantly plumed 
birds glided into the garden of an Assyrian queen, bearing for her 
feast this ambrosial food. That event alone was_enough to make her 
subjects regard her as a goddess. 
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Cheese it was that brought David, the poet-laureate of the Old 
Testament, to the Israelite camp and subsequently into combat with 
Goliath. His father had sent him to his brethren with food for them 
and a gift of ten cheeses for their general. 


The years following the fall of Rome were dark years for all arts, 
both domestic and liberal. Only by the industry and foresight of the 
long-robed monks were valuable manuscripts saved from the flaming 
torches of the barbarians. But more than this, it is to these men of the 
monasteries that we owe a debt of gratitude for the salvation of one of 
the greatest domestic arts. Among the monks’ treasures were listed 
their private processes of cheese-making which have been handed down 
to their brethren-in-Christ to this day. La Trappe cheese, or Port du 
Salut, is a famous example of this type. It is made by the silent monks 
of La Trappe. 


HE art of cheese-making consists in the complete extraction of 
the whey, from milk and in the proper compacting and curing of 
the curd. Milk has three parts: cream, curd, and whey, which separate 
from one another spontaneously if left standing. The proportion of 
cream which the milk contains determines the richness of the cheese. 
By far the most important step is the curing. Upon it depends the 
flavor and smoothness the cheese is to have. Some cheeses are cured for 
only a few months, whereas the richer and sharper varieties take as 
long as two years. It is in this process that the rind is formed. To the 
average buyer this rind seems to be a waste. On the contrary, it is a 
precaution against waste, for once the rind is cut the rest of the cheese 
dries up, loses its savor, and begin to mold. But mold in itself is not 
harmful to the cheese. In fact, it has been the making of many of the 
tastiest kinds. 


One of the most famous mold-ripened cheeses is the green-streaked 
Roquefort. This delicious food was discovered by an accident —a 
happy accident in the eyes of all lovers of delicacies. A French peasant 
boy was watching his sheep near the picturesque town of Roquefort. 
His flock had wandered far from the little cave where the boy had 
laid his lunch of barley bread and cheese of sheep’s milk. Suddenly a 
storm arose and drove him and his sheep to shelter. The storm raged 
until evening. After the rain had stopped, the boy, weary and hungry, 
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hurriedly drove his little flock home. The lunch in the cave was for- 
gotten. . 

Weeks later he passed the same cave, and suddenly remembered his 
little lunch. He found the barley bread spoiled. His cheese, too, was 
streaked with green mold. Cautiously, he nibbled at it, and found it was 
delicious beyond belief. 

Thinking the cave had some magical power, he determined to try an 
experiment. He left a second lunch, his barley bread and cheese. On 
his return a few weeks later, he found the phenomenon repeated. From 
then on this lucky lad had Roquefort cheese for lunch every day. To the 
monks we owe the re-discovery and widespread distribution of this 
popular cheese. Millions today toast this as the King of Cheeses. 

Limburger has won fame (?) because of its pungent odor. House- 
wives have ever had a problem in serving it without offending the 
odor-detecting sensibilities of their guests. It is a pity to lose such a 
tasty sandwich-maker because of its smell. But housewives, rejoice! 
Though this is no article on household hints, it may not be amiss to 
tell you that it has been discovered that by serving Limburger on a 
ginger cracker its pungent pugnacity is at once disarmed. Despite its 
smell, it is the connoisseur’s delight. The manufacture of this distinctive 
cheese takes greater care and more attention to sanitary conditions and 
cleanliness than any other variety. From eight to eleven weeks a piece 
of Limburger is left in the curing room, and all this time each piece 
must be personally cared for. Then it is that the characteristic odor and 
flavor is developed. 


NOTHER very famous kind of cheese is Swiss cheese. This 
A brings up the age-old question: ‘‘Who puts the holes in it?” These 
eyes or holes are developed during the long ripening period before it is 
ready for market. They are made by acid-producing bacteria, which 
form bubbles in the cheese. In the best Swiss cheese, these eyes are 
almost perfect circles. A notable thing about them is the fact that a 
cheese-master can tell from these eyes the flavor of the cheese, since 
their size and shape indicate the state of ripening the cheese has attained. 

Ever since the time of the Caesars of Rome, Swiss cheeses have 
graced the tables of kings. For four hundred years the Alpine peasants 
in the valley of Emmenthal showed special skill. Their cheese, like many 
others, takes its name from the place where it is made. Another Swiss 
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cheese is the famous Gruyere. But by far the most unique type from 
this unique land is that cured in wine. One such is Trauben (Grape) 
Swiss. In certain cantons of Switzerland it is the custom to make a 
wheel of cheese whenever a daughter is born to a family. This is left 
uncut until her wedding day. This may be the origin of our custom of 
making so much of cutting the wedding cake. 

A naval battle was once won with Dutch cheese. In combat with a 
Brazilian ship, Captain Coe of Uraguay ran out of ammunition. He 
still had enough powder, but he lacked the balls and shot. It was a 
desperate situation, for the enemy was closing in. Suddenly his lieutenant 
remembered the cheese they had eaten for dinner. It was round and 
hard — yes, and about the size of a cannonball, too. He made his sug- 
gestion to the captain, who quickly ordered him to appropriate all those 
cheeses the cook had. They worked, too, for when the captain of the 
other ship saw red balls landing on his deck and smashing into a 
thousand pieces, he thought the enemy had a new type of bomb. Turn- 
ing about, he ran for his life. The lieutenant received a medal for 
resourceful thinking in the line of duty. 

France has brought forth such well-known cheeses as Roquefort 
and Camembert. To determine which is the better, or to hazard a state- 
ment on the matter, would be to enter an arena of furious controversy. 
For lovers of a semi-soft cheese, there is none better than the cheese 
of the shepherd boy. But for lovers of the soft, creamy kind, nothing 
will be preferred to the velvety Camembert. If Roquefort is called 
the King of Cheese, surely the more delicate Camembert is its Queen. 

An American contribution to cheesemaking is processed cheese. The 
purpose of processing is to insure uniformity of quality and flavor. 
To make it, raw cheeses are blended by means of grinding and melting. 
Further ripening is: arrested by the heat employed. As a result, the 
consumer is assured of the same quality every time he purchases his 
cheese. This is not the case in “raw” cheese, since this type continues 
to ripen on the counter. All the cheeses mentioned previously in this 
-article are raw cheeses. 

Still, processed cheese will never replace the natural product. As a 
matter of fact, genuine fanciers of cheese usually turn up their noses at 
processed cheese. They want the sharp, distinctive taste of the raw 
cheese. Processed cheese, they will tell you, is to the real thing what 
mass produced color prints are to masterpieces of painting. 
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As for a distinctively American cheese, we have one without peer, 
the so-called Philadelphia Cream cheese. This is a soft, unripened 
cheese, different from most others in this that it is made from whole 
milk with the addition of freshly pasteurized, sweet cream. Cream cheese 
does not go through a ripening process and this is its distinctive fea- 
ture. It is immediately rushed to the grocers in refrigerated cars, and 
must be marketed with almost as much care as the milk and cream 


from which it is made. It is to be noted that it is the only popular 
cheese that has cream in it. 


N THE White House, cheese has had a very colorful history. The 
I cutting of a giant cheese by Jefferson was made a diplomatic func- 
tion. The huge cheese used on the occasion was presented to him in 
honor of his installation as President. 

President Jackson was given a cheese 4 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high. The smell of ‘it pervaded the entire building. In despair, the Presi- 
dent determined to have open house for a cheese-eating party. It was 
good strategy, for in two hours the whole cheese was consumed. 

President Van Buren tried the same trick, but this was a rather 
expensive venture. Crumbs of cheese fell on the expensive carpets and 
were presently stepped on by the milling feet of the crowd. The result 
was that new carpets had to be laid in the White House the following 
week. 

Wisconsin, America’s Dairyland, has become the leading state in 
the art of making cheese. It is especially noted for Swiss and Limburger. 
The southern part of the state has rightly been called “America’s 
Switzerland.” Descendents of the great Alpine peasants, the inhabitants 
have brought to America with them the traditions of their forefathers. 
Today Wisconsin produces more than 58% of all the cheese made in 
this country. It has upwards of 2,800 country factories, located in 
centralized parts of the dairyland. 

Today the cheese made in America compares favorably with any in 
the world, and has become a staple item of food. At society luncheons 
the more choice species are inevitably present. There are few homes 
that do not use it frequently. For Catholics and even good Christians, 
it constitutes a delightful diversion from Friday fish. Once upon a time 
cheese formed a main course; later, it grew to be the favorite of after- 
noon snacks and between-meal sandwiches ; and now it is gaining grace 
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in the housewife’s repertory as a seasoning of distinction. It has become 
so common that we hardly consider it as the food-romantic. But if his- 


tory give a food romance, cheese is the Don Quixote of foods. 











atholic Philosophy of Life 


1. Man has a final destiny towards which all his life must 
tend. 

2. Man possesses a nature complete in every way which is 
endowed with all the powers proper to his nature. 

3. The final goal of life is of a supernatural character, and 
for that reason human nature is or must become supernatural, 
since human nature alone is inadequate to the attainment of its 
final goal. Human nature becomes supernatural through in- 
corporation into the Mystical Body of Christ by means of the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 














Backgammon 


A quaint story is told of the origin of Backgammon. The 
emperor Kienlung, tradition says, was in the habit of walking 
‘at nightfall among the houses occupied by candidates who had 
come up to Peking for the triennial examination. Night after 
night he heard the sound of dice issuing from one of the houses. 
Finally he summoned the offender before him to explain his 
conduct. The latter, fearing punishment, told the monarch that 
he had constructed a chart on which he had written the names 
of all the positions in the government, and that he and his 
friends threw dice, traversing the board according to their 
throws, and were thus impressed with a knowledge of the 
various ranks and steps leading to political advancement. 

The emperor commanded him to bring the chart next day 
for his inspection. That night the unfortunate young man, whose 
excuse was a fiction created at the moment, sat until daybreak, 
pencil in hand, and made a chart according to his story, which 
he carried to His Majesty. The august prince was much pleased 
with the diligence of the scholar who improved his mind even 
while amusing himself, and dismissed him with many compli- 
ments. 
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FOOD SAVES LIVES 


To every American on the home front who makes pretense to the 
possession of the virtue of charity, this article addresses a slogan: “Food 
saves lives — save the food.” 








D. F. MILLER 


VERYBODY in the United States realizes that in the countries of 
| y Europe and Asia hundreds of thousands of people are either 
dying of starvation or contracting malnutrition diseases at the present 
time. Everybody knows that just as fast as our allied armies can bring 
the war to an end, an effort will be made to feed the starving citizens 
of other nations. Every person you talk to shakes his head dubiously 
over the prospect and says that it cannot be done, while government 
reports back them up with statistics proving that, as things are now, not 
more than one-tenth of the food supplies needed for starving nations 
immediately after the war can be spared by the United States. Yet only 


‘the most hardened and egostistical individualist will be heard saying: 


“We should worry. Let them starve. We should keep all our food for 
ourselves.” 

There is one way in which a large part of the problem of exercising 
elementary charity in the matter of providing food for the starving can 
be solved. It involves every housewife, every storekeeper, every buyer 
of foods, very consumer in th United States today. It is the saving of 
waste in foods, the preventing of loss, the using of scraps, the making 
the most of the foods which in America are abundantly at hand. 

A few figures, set against the background of widespread starvation 
and malnutrition in other. lands, give force to the opportunities all 
Americans have. It is estimated reliably that the people of the United 
States, the richest country in the world, waste between 20 and 30 per 
cent of all the food they produce. This would be enough food and to 
spare, to feed the entire American armed forces of 10,000,000 men, 
and enough to take care of all Lend-lease contracts with Allies as well, 
without touching the amount of food that could have been consumed 
in America had there been no rationing, no limitation, and no waste. 
Analytical studies of garbage collected in 247 large cities of the United 
States have proved that out of American homes 300 pounds of garbage 
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are taken per person per year. While some of this is non-edible material, 
like eggshells, coffee grounds, melon rinds, banana skins, etc., the analy- 
sis still shows that about 225 pounds per person of the discarded stuff 
is edible food. That amounts to three-fifths of a pound of food thrown 
out daily per person, or approximately 78,000,000 pounds of food wasted 
throughout the nation every day. Multiply that by the days in a single 
year and it means over 13 million tons (not pounds) of food — enough 
to take care of millions of people indefinitely after the war. 


T IS obvious, however, that this is one of those things in which, 
] while the figures are startling, nothing can be accomplished of value 
except by the concerted effort of all or a great part of the people. For 
such effort, motives, means and perseverance are necessary, and we do 
not think that these should be lacking to any American worthy of the 
name. 

The motives, of course, center around charity, a virtue on which 
most Americans pride themselves and in the practice of which they 
have written some memorable chapters of history. The only weakness 
in that charity is that it usually requires considerable stimulus from 
actual contact with or at least first-hand witness testimony of dire need. 
In great disasters like earthquakes, floods, cyclones, etc., which happen 
in their midst, they will count no cost, risk any danger, spare them- 
selves nothing to assist the suffering victims. When somebody who has 
just come from scenes of suffering describes the plight of fellow- 
human beings, generosity greets any sort of appeal. But some contact 
between their imaginations and the need must be made. 

It is too bad, therefore, that photographs cannot be made of the 
starving people in Greece, in the Balkans, in China, etc., and posted all 
over the land. It is too bad that a description of the kind of meals being 
eaten day after day by millions of people in occupied lands cannot be 
handed out by storekeepers with every loaf of bread, every pound of 
meat that is bought by an American. It is also too bad that each 
American at home cannot be induced to try living for, say. one day a 
week, on the field rations that American soldiers carry in small packages 
on their backs through days of maneuvering and actual campaigning. 
All this would give them the necessary contact with suffering that 
would inspire the saving and utilizing of every scrap of American food. 
For just such scraps there are people in the world who would walk 
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miles. For the lack of such scraps there are children who are scrawny 
and diseased and adults who are reduced to skin and bones, in Belgium, 
Norway, Greece, Czechoslovakia, France and Poland, to say nothing’ 
of the thousands who have already died. Charity’s chief aim is to pre- 
vent suffering and to relieve it, for the love of God. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for that virtue that calls for action every day. 


UT is it possible to save many of the wasted scraps, and if they 
B are saved will they help the cause? Beyond a doubt a great part 
of the salvage of wasted foods campaign depends on wholesale and 
retail dealers and the managers of public eating places. The dealers 
should make it the patriotic duty of every employee in their service to 
see how little of all the food that passes through their hands can be 
wasted. Of fruits and vegetables that pass through the New York 
Produce Market, investigators have found that seven per cent is ordi- 
narily lost as waste, through poor stacking, improper handling, failure 
to remove spoiled pieces, etc. There is a good quantity of waste in 
every retail store that handles fresh foods. Dealers should adopt a slogan 
such as the following: “Food saves lives — save the food.” 

Managers of public eating places can also cut down the loss of food 
by waste. There are many ways in which this could be done that seem 
never to have been tried. Table d’hote dinners are often too much for 
the appetites of patrons; let them be made smaller, and, so that the 
unusual appetite may not suffer, let the menu carry an invitation to 
patrons to ask for more if the first serving is not sufficient. This would 
at least cut down largely the total of scraps that are carried back into 
restaurant kitchens. Let them have attractive signs made referring to 
the food shortage all over the world, and asking all patrons to adhere 
to the “clean plate” program and to order their food accordingly. Let 
them see to it that their chefs abandon for the emergency the practice 
of using only the tastier parts of certain foods, the whole of which is 
edible and palatable, and use everything that is bought. They are poor 
chefs and also poor Americans if they insist on throwing out great 
quantities of good food these days, because they have been accustomed 
in the past to serve only the best. 

The home, however, is the most important factor in the saving of 
food, because by far the most meals are prepared and eaten by Ameri- 
cans at home, and therefore it is there that the campaign will mean the 
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most. For example, one slice of bread wasted per week in each of 
America’s 34,000,000 families amounts to over 2,000,000 loaves a year. 
As a matter of fact, however, the average wastage is far higher than 
one slice of bread per family each week. 


PPORTUNITIES for food salvage surround the housewife in 
O every activity that pertains to the preparing and serving of meals. 
In planning her meals she can save by not serving little liked kinds of 
food, by utilizing past experience as to how much is left over when 
she serves in certain quantities, by taking full advantage of seasonal 
foods and using a cook-book to learn about new ways to prepare left- 
overs. In purchasing food she can save much by refusing to be moved 
by sale prices that might induce her to buy too much so that some of 
the food would inevitably spoil; by making a grim resolve never to 
handle fresh fruits and vegetables to ascertain how ripe or unripe, 
solid or soft they are (an uncouth habit, anyway, that would be hard 
to defend even in normal times) with the result that the next prospective 
buyer turns them down because they have been handled and probably 
dented and dirtied; even by buying foods that obviously will spoil on 
the store-shelves if someone does not take them soon. In storing food 
she can save much just by care and attention; by refrigerating foods 
that need refrigeration; by examining the contents of refrigerators at 
frequent intervals; by seeing to it that foods are not left in open places 
where insects or mice can get at them. 

Great waste can be averted especially in the actual preparation of 
food. Those who cook vegetables in a great deal of water, then throw 
the water down the sink, are casting out the richest vitamins and 
minerals which have been stewed out of the food. That water would 
add a tasty and nutritious value to almost any kind of soup. There is 
waste in the habit many housewives have of throwing away the outer 
leaves of cabbage, cauliflower, endive, celery, chard, etc., which are 
highest in the content of the necessary vitamin A. Above all there is 
waste in the neglect of finding out appetizing ways of preparing things, 
which will insure their being eaten to the last bit. 

The preparing of left-overs in appetizing and perhaps even deceptive 
forms, must be a necessary part of the campaign. It is a poor house- 
keeper who cannot make hamburgers, meat balls or meat patties, or 
intriguing stews out of left-over meats. And there is a practice already 
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long used in some homes that would save thousands of tons of food for 
starving peoples if only it were more widely adopted: it is that of mak- 
ing one complete meal a week out of a rich, heavy soup, in which could 
go the juices of cooked vegetables, the greens cut from fresh vegetables, 
the bones and unserved portions of meat dishes, the left-over vegetables 
from previous meals, toasted and cubed end-pieces or left over pieces 
of bread, and perhaps a small amount of fresh potatoes or rice. With 
abundant crackers and perhaps a green salad and a little fruit on the 
side, such a meal would be solid enough for even the most hungry manual 
laborer. 

At the table itself, manners should give way, to a certain extent, to 
the purpose of saving as much food as possible. For instance, qualms 
about using the fingers to pick up bones of chicken or chops should be 
shelved for the time being; the fork and knife cannot get all the meat. 
Dunking bread in gravy should be considered in order, and will be if 
it is recognized that the gravy is a necessary part of each one’s quota 
of food. Children must be taught to eat everything they take or are 
given, and that should be easy now that mothers can describe so realisti- 
cally how this means a saving of food and of lives. Above all, hosts 
and hostesses should reprobate the foolish superstition that to show 
genuine cordiality, they must put on the table twice as much food as 
the whole party can possibly consume. Nor should they continue the 
age-old practice of heaping up the plates of guests in such a ‘way that 
there is almost certain to be half a plateful for each to return to the 
kitchen. “Food saves lives — Save the food” — should be a motto in 
homes as well as stores. 

In all this, of course, perseverance is necessary. It is no good to save 
a scrap one day and the next day to throw away two. It must be a con- 
certed and continuous campaign. It will work out infallibly. The house- 
wife will have to buy less food in the market. The market will find it 
possible to order less from the wholesaler. The wholesaler and pro- 
ducer will be able to report larger surpluses to the government. The 
government will supervise the freezing or dehydrating or packaging 
or storing of all these foods, so that they will be added to the totals 
ear-marked for starving peoples. 


ND in the process, those who do their best to save food, will gain 
much for themselves, much that will be useful even independently 
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of war. They will acquire a renewed spirit of charity that will make 
them more readily conscious of the suffering of others and how they 
can relieve it. They will acquire a greater sense of gratitude to God, for 
all the good things He has given to the American people. They will find 
themselves returning to a love of the simple things of life, a love that 
provides more real happiness than all the sophisticated pleasures that 
money can buy. These are things well worth attaining, even while we go 
all out to spare other people from starvation. 

Food Saves Lives — Save the Food. 


Before Glands Were Blamed 


The following excerpt appeared in the Boston Transcript about the 
turn of the century: “The Rev. Samuel Van Vranken Holmes, who 
preached at Harvard last Sunday, has furnished the clerk with docu- 
mentary evidence regarding the inestimable value of appendices. In 
Buffalo, where he ministers to a large and influential church, he has 
lately been involved in a little unpleasantness with the Torreyites. It 
chanced that his course of addresses on the modern view of Scripture 
synchronized with the Torrey meetings and drew down upon him the 
rebuke of that mighty evangelist, whereupon his mails grew heavy 
with letters of protest. One of those epistles ran something like this: 
‘Sir: I understand now why you have been led astray by the higher 
critics. It is less than a year, I am told, since you underwent the opera- 
tion for appendicitis, and any physician will inform you that when the 
vermiform appendix comes out the patient suffers the total loss of 
his moral nature. This explains your case pretty clearly.’ ” 


Where the Lord Dwelleth 


“Here is Jesus daily born for you. Here is Nazareth, where 
He lives for you. Here is Calvary, where He is daily immo- 
lated. Here is the Cenacle, where He has prepared for you the 
same Banquet that He gave to His disciples. If you cannot 
possess the wood of the cross on which He was crucified, you 
possess Him who was crucified on it.” — Cardinal Gibbons. 
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HOLY HAIRDRESSER | 


Here is the name and story of one whom, we shall wager, you never 
met in your travels through past history. But he is well worth knowing. 








F. B. BockwINKEL 


EW YORK’S busy citizens who chanced to be on the street one 

bright summer day in the early eighteen hundreds saw an old, 
black man trodding along. But few of them would have known Pierre 
Touissaint by his walk or his features. His name, however, was being 
whispered about quite frequently. Many of them had heard of Pierre 
the hairdresser for the elite of New York. Little did any of them 
realize that they were looking upon New York’s most outstanding Negro 
Catholic. 

Unmindful of what might or might not have been passing through 
the minds of his fellow pedestrians Pierre walked slowly along. He was 
not tired; he was not thinking too hard. Pierre always walked slowly. 
His was a quiet, graceful tread which despite the slight slumping of 
his shoulders gave him a note of dignity. In his right hand Pierre 
carried a little black bag which housed the various tools of his elegant 
profession. 

The shadow of a smile that never tired hovering about the corners 
of Pierre’s thick lips broadened into a merry chuckle. Pierre liked to 
muse over the happenings of the day. Now he was thinking of society’s 
treat as it gazed upon the newly coiffured head of his latest patron. 
Madam would step out to thrill the hearts of the men of New York. 
She would act the part of a happy lady out for an evening of genuine 
pleasure. Pierre himself would rather stay in his crowded two rooms, 
read half-aloud to himself in his deep, rich bass, and draw peacefully 
on his strong yet tasty corn-cob; and thither was he directing his steps. 

Little Euphemie met her loveable old Uncle at the door. This meet- 
ing was the daily ritual as New York’s most popular hairdresser 
* returned home. But this night his dream of an evening by the fireside 
did not materialize. In Euphemie’s tiny, ten year old hand was a little 
slip of paper. A friend had sent a note to Pierre. A certain young 
immigrant priest, it seemed, had contracted the dread typhoid, and 
was dying slowly and steadily in a dreary old garret near the water- 
front. 
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Pierre’s neatly patched suit coat remained on his back. He gave 
his little niece a quick kiss on her pretty forehead, mumbled a few 
words about keeping the supper warm, and was out of the door. 
Euphemie smiled after him, knowing that it was useless to re-heat the 
evening’s meal. Uncle Pierre would not eat that night. 

Three hours had elapsed, and little Euphemie, sitting quietly by 
the kitchen fire, was awakened by the shuffling of feet in the hallway. 
Quickly she reached the door, opened it, and peered down the stairway. 
Uncle Pierre’s rich bass voice was booming directions between deep 
puffs of breath as he and the cabby carried the human form up the 
stairs. Pierre had brought the young priest, typhoid and all, into his 
own home. In time he would nurse him back to health. When the sick 
man had been settled beneath the warm blankets provided by the efficient 
young housekeeper, Pierre squared his account with the driver of the 
carriage. 

For this was a common occurrence. Pierre Touissaint loved to visit 
the sick. No one surpassed him at consoling the suffering. Negro 
Catholics can be justly proud of this great man, and Catholics of any 
color should deem it an honor to call him friend and brother. 


UT who is this Pierre Touissaint? What is the life-story of this 

loveable old Negro gentleman of whom it was said: “there were 
few among the clergy superior to him in devotion and zeal for the 
Church and for the glory of God; among the laymen, none.” 

Just ten years before George Washington, the Minute Men, and 
Paul Revere became the most talked about men in the new American 
colonies, Pierre Touissaint made his inauspicious entry into the world. 
His mother and father were slaves on the spacious plantation of a Mr. 
John Berard, a kindly land-owner. on the island of Santo Domingo. 

Pierre grew up and became the favorite of his master. When he 
was a young man a revolution broke out among the inhabitants of the 
island. Forced to flee, Berard brought Pierre along with him and his 
wife to New York. In what esteem the young slave was held can be 
gleaned from the fact that now, when the master left for the West 
Indies in a last frantic effort to salvage his wrecked fortune, he left 
his wife to the care of the slave Pierre. 


But John Berard died enroute to his Santo Domingo home. His 
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wife was penniless. Alone and in a strange city, hers would be a 
difficult, hard road. But she had reckoned without Pierre. 

Touissaint began to face a major issue of his life. Every morning 
found him at Saint Peter’s. Here at Mass and with Heaven’s God 
hidden in his heart, he resolved to devote his life to Mrs. Berard. He 
became her sole support. 

Pierre Touissaint knew how to dress the hair of the ladies. He 
was an intelligent man, and had learned much from his association 
with the Berard family and their acquaintances. His deep, firm Cath- 
olicity gave him a Christian gentlemanliness which together with his 
skill at his work soon made him the coiffeur of the Four Hundred of 
that day. 

Madame Berard subsequently married a Mr. Nicolas, a former 
neighbor in Santo Domingo. He too had seen his fortune dwindle in 
the face of the recent revolution. Now he had become a violinist in 
one of the orchestras playing in New York. This marriage, however, 
did not deter the generous Pierre in his resolve to look after his mistress. 
By delicate maneuvering he contrived to give her much of his savings. 
His charity knew no limit. 

Once the yellow fever was ravaging New York’s citizenry and 
raged so violently in a certain area that the police barricaded the en- 
trances of the street. This they did in an attempt to make the survivors 
remove their sick and their belonging. Touissaint heard that a woman 
had been abandoned in one of the miserable houses. He invaded the 
forbidden territory, took his place by the bedside of the stricken 
woman, and lavished every care upon her. 

Soon after Pierre attended the death bed of Madame Nicolas. It 
was now 1810, and Pierre had reached the half-way mark in his well- 
filled life. He was emancipated at this time and began to live by himself. 
Forty-four years of his life had gone by in the service of the Berard 
family ; forty-three more were to go by before he was to receive his 
reward for services to God and to his neighbor. 


Y THIS time Pierre had acquired a modest savings account. But 
money meant nothing to him personally. He gave generously of 

his income to good works, to the poor. His time was spent in collecting 
funds for churches, orphan asylums, hospitals, and other charitable 
institutions. His influence among people of means helped him to 
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acquire funds from Catholics and Protestants alike. He was so uni- 
versally loved and respected that a good word from him meant a good 
deed from his friends. 

In 1815 Providence dealt another hard blow to the old man. Little 
Euphemie, his adopted daughter, was taken in death, Uncle and niece 
had been inseparable, but the strong inborn faith made stronger by 
the daily presence at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass enabled him to see 
God’s Will in his affliction. Euphemie was only fourteen years old 
at the time. 

Pierre was now all alone. He continued to hear Mass daily. At the 
age of twenty-seven he had begun this laudable practice, and continued 
it until his death. For sixty long years he witnessed daily the re-presenta- 
tion of Calvary’s mighty world-saving drama. From it he derived his 
personal holiness. 

Touissaint was a legend among the older Catholic families of New 
York. The children were told of this great, good wise man. They were 
told that he was black; that this being black had something to do with 
his being wise, and good, and great. Here was a real man of Catholic 
Action in days when New York was teeming with political factions; 
when slavery was looked upon as a sound institution. He had to 
weather bitter attacks, veiled remarks about color and creed. In accept- 
ing them he added to his crown of holiness. 

For almost a century Pierre Touissaint’s life and deeds have been 
lost in the oblivion of time and trouble. A few years ago, however, a 
group of the Catholic laity and clergy of New York paid their homage 
to this great man. His grave was discovered by a student of Seton Hall 
College, and a memorial service was held in Old Saint Patrick’s ceme- 
tery on Sunday, June 29, 1941. 


ATHOLICS of the present era can learn much from the life of 
C Pierre Touissaint. He was a Negro, the most outstanding Negro 
in New York’s long history. The closing words of the sermon preached 
at his funeral tell of his greatness. “There were few among the clergy 
superior to him in devotion and zeal for the Church and for the glory 
of God; among the laymen, none.” 
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reer QMENTS AT MASSeeeneee; 


THE PRAYERS OF DISMISSAL 
F. A. BRUNNER 


In the present-day Missal are found three variant closing 
prayers to be sung or said, as the season demands, right after the 
Post-communion oration: (1) the oratio super populum; (2) 
the announcement, Ite, missa est; (3) the blessing. Benedicat vos. 


1. The Prayer over the People: ) 
On the week-days of Lent a prayer composed after the \ 
model of a collect follows the Postcommunion, the so-called y 
oratio super populum, the prayer over the people. So long as 
the custom of pronouncing the form of blessing, Benedicat vos, ; 
over the faithful was not yet in force, this prayer, called in | 
ancient manuscript missals oratio ad complendum or closing { 
prayer was the last blessing which the priest imparted to the \ 
congregation before it was dismissed. Amalar, writing in the 
ninth century, still terms it the benedictio ultima, the last bless- 
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ing. It is introduced by the ancient exhortation of the deacon, 
an impressive Humiliate capita vestra Deo, Bow your heads 
before God. 


2. The Ite, missa est: 

Formal gatherings in olden times did not dissolve till they ; 
had been ceremoniously dismissed. In the church the form 1 
employed was Ite, missa est, Go, this is the dismissal. Originally ' 
there was a double missa, two dismissals, the missa of the 
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catechumens before the Offertory, and a missa of the faithful 
at the completion of the rite. So characteristic and significant 
did this ceremony appear that it was quite natural to call the 
first part of the liturgical service the Missa catechumenorum, 
the second the Missa fidelium, a nomenclature that has given 
rise to our word “Mass.” The rubrics prescribe that at Masses ' 
where no Gloria is recited the priest says Benedicamus Domino, 
Let us bless the Lord, and at Masses for the dead, Requiescat 
in pace, May they rest in peace. 


3. The Blessing with the Sign of the Cross. 
After the dismissal the priest turns to the altar, prays a 
moment to the Triune God, kisses the altar, raises his eyes and i 
arms as though to receive from heaven a sign of favor, and i 
then turns to the congregation to impart to them the solemn } 
benediction: “May almighty God bless you, Father, Son, and ' 
Holy Spirit,” and he makes the sign of the cross. It was only 
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at the revision of the Missal by Pius V and Clement VIII at 
the end of the sixteenth century that this form of blessing was 
definitely stipulated. 
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Etchings from Life 


IF PEACE CAME CHRISTMAS... 


Articles about peace and about Christmas should be cheerful and 
gay. This one isn’t. Maybe, however, it will help to save someone from 
a future Christmas without peace. 











L. F. HyLanp 


T IS hard to know what to think about the many varying prophecies 
I of peace in the near future that are making the rounds. The inter- 
national optimists back down slowly from their publicized conviction 
that there will be peace in Europe by Christmas. Less wishfully in- 
fluenced commentators put the end of the European hostilities in the 
spring of 1944. Perhaps it is significant that army men in the main put 
the coming of European peace back at least to late 1944. 

But one thing can be known surely, and that is that an armistice 
between fighting units will not bring peace to all the individuals who 
comprise them. In the easy-going popular fashion of accepting and 
using words in a partial and limited sense, there are those who think 
that peace between nations will be the end of all trouble and sorrow 
and conflict and misery. They do not know that peace among nations, 
the state in which actual killing and destruction are no longer authorized 
activities, is only one condition for the coming of peace into individual 
hearts and lives. Apart entirely from the international aspects of the 
problem of peace, apart from the national hatreds and suspicions and 
ambitions that may survive the war, there is the grave possibility that, 
for many persons, both in civilian life and in the armed forces, the 
signing of an armistice will not mean “peace” — it will mean only heart- 
ache and restlessness for the remainder of their years. Following are 
some examples of how little national peace may mean to persons for 
whom the personal, private, interior sources of peace have been de- 
stroyed. 

1. 

The war is over, let us say, a few days before Christmas. John 
Smith, married shortly before he was inducted into the army, has spent 
the past eight months in a training camp over a thousand miles from 
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home. He had no opportunity of coming back on a leave or a furlough. 
His wife took a job in a munitions factory, made good money, but could 
not get away for a visit to John. 

John is thrilled over the coming of peace. He feels he has profited 
by his experience in the army. He has been trimmed down physically. 
Though the discipline was hard and trying, it has given him a sense of 
fitness and power. Now to get back home and take up where he left 
off. Now to settle down in a nice neighborhood, to have a family, to 
work hard and carve out a happy future. He is on his way home almost 
before the ink is dry on his release papers. 

He doesn’t inform Mary, his wife, when he will arrive. It will be a 
surprise. He reaches his home town the day before Christmas. He goes 
straight to Mary’s home, where she has been living. She is not there. 
No, she is not working. The truth has to be wrung out, but it finally 
comes. She is out for the evening. She is out with another man cele- 
brating the “peace,” and Christmas. The other man is an old friend by 
now. They worked together at the plant, etc., etc. 

John waits. Mary finally comes home. But Mary is changed. There 
is an affected welcome, but there is something wrong. This isn’t the 
girl John married. She seems, somehow, unfeminine and crude. She is 
going to keep on working, she says. They want her at the plant, even in 
peace-time. There is not going to be a family. She has a whole batch of 
new friends, and has been having wonderful times. She is not going 
to give them up. 

John walks out into the streets. They are littered with confetti and 
lined with flags. Voices resound with song and laughter. This is peace 
—but not for John Smith, who came home to find his future destroyed. 

2. 

This is Sergeant Jones. He had been a member of the National 
Guard when the war started, and was called up immediately. He had 
left his three children in the care of his wife. He had regularly sent 
plenty of money home. 

From the European theatre Sergeant Jones is brought back by 
plane. He arrives, too, on the day before Christmas, late in the evening, 
his bag packed with souvenirs and trinkets from abroad. A taxi drives 
him to his home. 

A stranger opens the door for him — the door of his own home. It 
is the woman who has been hired to watch the house, and to take care 
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of the children’s meals. Where is everybody? Well, the Mrs. is at the 
plant — they haven’t released her yet. The children are outdoors, some- 
place. It is seldom that they consent to go to bed before eleven. The 
house is unkempt, dirty, in frightful disarray. Sergeant Jones sits down 
and feels like crying. 

The children come straggling in. Whose children are these? Mine? 
he says inwardly. They hug him affectionately, but they are different. 
Their clothes are dirty and unpatched where they have worn through. 
Their faces are not fresh and happy-looking, like the faces of normal 
children, but heavy with weariness and sophistication. Their language 
is spiced with words that Sergeant Jones never heard any child use 
before. 

His wife comes home. Oh, she is glad to see him. But she is tired. 
She does not seem to notice any of the dirt and disarray around her. 
She sits down heavily and tells the hired woman to open and heat a can 
of soup. She tells her husband how much money she has made. She 
does not seem to know that it is the night before Christmas. 

Sergeant Jones doesn’t sleep this night. He had slept many a night 
beneath the stars, in holes he had dug with his hands, in half-destroyed 
buildings. He had always slept, dreaming of peace, dreaming of home. 
This is peace, he says as he lies awake, but this isn’t home. 


3. 

Here is Private Brown. He has been told that his release has been 
arranged so that he can be home for Christmas. But Private Brown 
does not know whether he wants to go home for Christmas. 

Like every other soldier, Private Brown had been lonesome at camp. 
In one especially bad siege of loneliness, he had met a girl. She was 
from the town close to the camp. She seemed to be a nice girl, at first 
glance. She had a pretty face. She dressed well. Private Brown knew 
her only three days when he took her to a priest and insisted on being 
married. 

Now he could go home for Christmas — with his wife. Funny, 
how he hated to think of it. He could think of a dozen wonderful girls 
back home. He would see them all soon. But now he had a wife. He 
remembered the first time he had heard her use profanity —it was 
after they were married — and he had felt something freeze up inside 
of him. He had never heard a girl whom he cared anything about use 
such language before. 
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There would be midnight Mass at home on Christmas. All his folks 
would be there, and all his old friends. He should be there too. But 
what about his wife? She had not shown the slightest trace of religious 
sentiment or conviction. But she was his wife — forever. 

The fellows around him in the barracks were singing as they packed 
their things. Private Brown couldn’t join them. He felt like crying. 


B 


Parable for Misers 


A man who was collecting funds for a very worthy charit- 
able cause once called upon a person whom everybody knew to 
be very rich, and asked for a contribution. The rich man politely 
but firmly refused to give any money as long as he lived, but 
assured his petitioner that he would not forget the cause in 
his last will. The petitioner, angered by such miserliness, then 

asked permission to tell a little story. The story concerned a 
cow and a pig. They were talking together, and the pig 
remarked: “I do not understand why everybody calls me a 
pig. They use everything I have: my flesh, my hams, my many 
sausages. They even use my bristles. Why then do they call 
me by such an opprobrious name?” “I can tell you the reason,” 
said the cow. “I also give everything I have; but I give while 


I am still alive.” 


——— Gems of Description Department ——— 


“Lets CLOSE the schools: the SHOWS where children learn 
to shoot 

Their fellow men and safely gloat o’er gain and loot! 

Banish the DANCE: fever-steeped, hell-hot lust of men un- 
curbed, 

Keyed to demon deed by maiden’s charms unveiled, allured 

* Schools of JAZZ: poisoned by vile motive of author’s heart! 

Schools of DRINK, demon love-lust story, and the gambler’s 
mart! 

Narcotic schools, dope-smokers, habit that produces fools 

Who sell posterity’s birthright of health. CLOSE these schools!” 

— From a contemporary monthly. 

Close them, brother? Why not smash the demon haunts to 

hell-hot atoms? 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








The present generation is witness of a phenomena connected with 
Christmas that deserves nothing but praise, and that should be promoted 
by all who know what makes Christmas. It is the appearance of Christ- 
mas cribs in many unusual places. The crib has come out of the cata- 
combs — out of the churches where it used to be confined, and may be 
seen today on the streets, in store-windows, in public parks, in public 
buildings, and in multitudes of homes. This is good. It shows people, 
especially non-Catholics who may have been brought up in the stern 
traditions of the image-breakers and -haters, how warm life and religion 
can be made with the aid of a few artistic statues and visual represen- 
tations of things spiritual. It also impresses on the public mind the truth 
that there is a reality in Christmas; it is not merely a mythical symbol 
of love and kindness and generosity; it is the birthday of a real baby 
who was really God and man, coming into the world to save His people. 

© 

While it would be easy to become impatient and captious over the 
fact that often it is a rather grasping department-store manager or 
owner who installs a crib in his show-window to attract trade, even 
this practice is not without its worthwhile side. At least it proves that 
men, who may not themselves have much Christianity, are willing pub- 
licly to recognize the sacredness of the beliefs of others, and publicly 
to promote their faith in God. The true religion is making advances 
when it has accomplished this. There have been many periods in the 
world’s history, and in American history in particular, when outsiders 
either did not know what Catholics believe, or, if they did, would not 
show it by so much as a passing word or half-conscious sign. The 
store-window that displays a crib proves that it has become good policy 
to show, no matter what your own beliefs, that you recognize the funda- 
mental Christian truths, and more than that, that you admire them and 
deem them worth fostering in other people’s minds. 


Cribs in public parks and town squares are likewise a good sign. 
Not so long ago city fathers gave their people only ornamented Christ- 
mas trees to gaze upon, and perhaps strings of colored lights along the 
main thoroughfare. It is amazing how widespread, in a few years’ time, 
has become the practice of setting up a crib, perhaps in the band-shell 
of the city’s park, perhaps on the sward dividing the city’s best boule- 
vard, sometimes on the lawn in front of a railroad station. Again this 
is recognition of the fact that Christmas is not a mythological or mys- 
terious or inexplicable or superstitious thing; it rests, with all its joy 
and generosity and warmth, directly on the open arms of the little baby 
who was God made man to make all men happy. 


Best of all, however, is the growing custom of erecting cribs in 
homes. The Christmas tree has its points, and is always a source of 
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delight to children, but is there anyone who ever tried to explain a 
Christmas tree to a child without bringing in the crib? It makes it so 
much easier to have the Christmas tree, with all its baubles and lights 
and presents and sweets, in one corner of the room, while in another 
stands the crib. Then it is so easy to say, for example, that the ever- 
green of the tree stands for immortality, and that the baby in the crib 
is the one Who came to win a happy immortality for all. It is so easy 
to say that the lights and shining trinkets on the tree are reminders of 
the brilliance and happiness of heaven, and that the Christ-Child came 
to show the way to heaven to all. It is also so easy to explain the gifts 
and presents that are passed around as a remembrance and imitation of 
Christ, Who gave Himself to all on Christmas day. How did we get 
along without cribs beside our Christmas trees for so many years? 


© 


This year, above all, the crib should be the prominent part of Christ- 
mas. It teaches not only charity and generosity and hospitality and good 
cheer, but also resignation, penance and confidence. There will be thou- 
sands of homes needing these latter lessons this Christmas. The homes 
of those who have fathers, sons, brothers, husbands at far off fronts 
and in great danger. The homes of all who are sharing the retribution 
that is being demanded for the sins that brought war back into the 
world. The homes that are already lonely because a red star in the 
window has been changed to gold. A crib in each of these homes will 
be a silent sermon all through the Christmas season. The mother in the 
crib will be speaking of what was in store for her Son, how He would 
be torn from her arms and impaled on a cross, because only by such a 
sacrifice could sin be absolved and destroyed. The Child will tell of the 
chief purposes of human life—how it is only a passage, a pilgrimage, 
a preparation, ,and that, if its end is happiness, it does not matter too 
much how difficult has been the way. Then resignation will flow out of 
the crib into lonely human hearts, and the will to penance for every 
personal sin will be born, and the confident expectation will be awakened 
that through Christ and in Christ all sorrow shall be ended, and all tears 
shall be wiped away, and all good things given to them that love Him. 


© 


From the practical viewpoint, it should not be difficult to obtain a crib, 
small or large, for the home. We notice sets of figures, and even the 
complete crib, on sale in many stores, especially in religious article 
stores. The ingenuity of children can be promoted by allowing them to 
arrange the crib in a suitable place, with the use of various greens, 
cotton for snow, and other artifices. Some day we shall conduct a con- 
test with a generous prize for the finest crib as represented in a photo- 


graph. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .j........ 


COUNTER-CHARGE 


AS Archbishop of Alexandria, St. Athanasius had many 


enemies among the Arian heretics. These men, filled with 
hatred of all who opposed their distorted doctrines about Christ, 
were bent on the destruction of Athanasius, whom they rightly 
judged to be the champion of the Catholic cause. On one occa- 
sion they suborned a woman of evil life to bring a criminal 
charge against the saint, hoping thereby to discredit him once 
and for all. 

On the day of the trial the archbishop appeared in court 
accompanied by one of his priests whose name was Timothy. 
Almost immediately Athanasius noticed that his defamers had 
not taken the trouble to point out to the woman, other than 
by name, the man she was to accuse. 

Therefore, when she took the stand and made her foul 
charge, Timothy arose and addressed her: “Do you really 
accuse me of this crime?” 

“Yes,” she answered boldly. “You are the guilty man.” 

“And are you prepared,” continued Timothy, “to repeat 
the charge under oath?” 

“On my solemn oath I declare it before God,” said the 
woman. 

“Then,” said Timothy, “you are lying. Because I am 
Timothy, and there stands Athanasius.” 

Thus did the saint escape his enemies on that occasion. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


GENTLEMAN once advertised for a boy to assist him in his 
office, and nearly fifty applicants presented themselves to him. 
Out of the whole number he selected one and dismissed the rest. 
“T should like to know,” said a friend, ‘on what ground you 
selected that boy, who had not a single recommendation.” 
“You are mistaken,” said the gentleman. “He had a great 
many recommendations. He wiped his feet when he came in, 
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and closed the door after him, showing that he was careful. He 
gave his seat instantly to that lame old man, showing that he 
was kind and thoughtful. He took off his cap when he came 
in and answered my questions promptly, showing that he was 
polite and gentlemanly. He picked up that book which I had 
purposely laid on the floor and replaced it on the table, while 
the rest stepped over it, showing that he was orderly; and he 
waited quietly for his turn instead of pushing and crowding. 
When I talked to him I noticed that his clothing was tidy, his 
hair neatly brushed, and his finger-nails clean. Do you not call 
these things letters of recommendation? I do.” 


BULLET PROOF VEST 


Frrom somewhere in the wilds of nowhere comes this incident, 
While on a scouting trip a young Lieutenant and his buddy 
ran into an enemy patrol. A bullet in the chest felled the young 
officer. His buddy grabbed the fallen man’s carbine and began 
to blast away with both guns. Soon there was no living foe, 
and he turned to take care of his friend. 

He was amazed to see the fallen man turn over and try to 
get up. The force of the bullet had stunned him. Dazedly the 
Lieutenant reached irito his pocket and pulled out a little Bible 
and stared at an ugly hole in the cover. He followed the course 
of the bullet through the books of Genesis, Exodus and the 
other books until he reached the middle of the book of Psalms. 
There the bullet had stopped in the middle of the 90th psalm and 
pointed to these verses: “A thousand shall fall at thy side and 
ten thousand at thy right hand: but it shall not come nigh thee. 
But thou shall consider with thy eyes: and shall see the reward 
of the wicked.” 

Let us listen to the reaction of the young officer. “When 
I read that verse it raised me three feet off the ground. I did 
not know there was such a verse in the Bible. I had been read- 
ing mostly in the New Testament. I read the rest of that 
chapter — the first part that had ripped apart. In utter humility 
I said: ‘Thank you, O God,’ and felt like a little boy that had 
escaped the mouth of an enemy of prey.” 

— From the Congressional Record. 
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Thy Kingdom Come! 


The Latin phrase for “Thy kingdom come,” which is part of the 
Our Father, is “Adveniat regnum tuum.” The word “adveniat’’ is, 
of course, the same root word as “advent.” The former means “let 
it come,” while the latter signifies “the coming.” While Advent is 
the season of preparation for the coming of the Kingdom of God to 
those who are willing to receive it, it should also mean the frequent 
repetition of the prayer “adveniat regnum tuum— Thy kingdom 
come” into the hearts of the millions who have refused to accept it. 

“Thy kingdom come,” every Catholic should be praying these 
days, “into the hearts and minds of those who are making war; into 
the hearts of those who have forsaken mercy, and destroyed justice, 
and adopted cruelty, and attacked the preciousness of the individual 
man and woman and prostituted the family into the service of an all 
powerful State.” 

“Thy kingdom come — into the hearts of those who are already 
planning peace, that selfishness and pride and vengeance may be 
foresworn, that ambition may give place to justice and charity for 
all, that they may hear the pleadings of all the mothers of future ages 
to build a peace for them as well as for the war-weary peoples of 
today.” 

“Thy kingdom come — into the hearts of those who have thought 
that they could free mankind from suffering and cruelty by their 
knowledge and science alone, who built great cities, and invented 
new comforts, and devised vast mechanisms, only to find them 
wrested out of ther hands and dedicated to the cause of death and 
destruction, because man had abandoned God.” 

“Thy kingdom come — into the souls of millions of common men 
and women, who by false education and evil environment have been 
robbed of their right to know Thee; who, with the power of free 
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people who serve and love Thee, can build homes and cities and 
nations on which the shadow of war will never fall because Thy 
protecting hand is over them, Thy love of peace within their 
hearts, and Thy great goal of heaven ever before their eyes.” 

Such prayers as these are the appropriate Advent prayers today. 


Prepare for Peace 


All who are old enough to remember the end of the last world 
war will also remember that it was followed by a wave of irrespon- 
sibility and immorality such as this country has seldom seen. The 
styles of women’s clothes, the open lasciviousness of stage plays and 
movies and night club entertainment, the widespread immorality of 
youth and the upswing of infidelity and divorce, all formed a 
frightening spectacle, following upon what should have been the 
chastening effects of war. 

Unless we read the signs wrongly, it will be even worse when this 
war comes to an end. The war is still going on, but already immorality 
has hit new highs, and people who never before concerned themselves 
about such things are crying out in dismay over the wholesale 
slaughter of juvenile virtue. Commercial entertainment, to judge 
by the advertisements in the papers, is sinking lower and lower. 
Magazines like Esquire, which pander to the baser passions, find many 
public defenders when brave groups rise up to resist their sensual 
influence. Reports from the war-fronts tell of soldiers bragging 
of how they are going “to let themselves go” when they return 
home. Songs have already become popular which suggest strongly 
that the end of the war will be a signal for “rioting and drunken- 
ness.” 

It is well for good people to read these signs and to gird them- 
selves for the struggle that will engulf all. Mothers and fathers 
who are having a difficult time safeguarding the morals of their 
teen-aged sons and daughters now, must make ready for an even 
more difficult time, and be prepared to use extraordinary measures. 
The most effective of these would be the creation of so joyous and 
happy a home life that the lure of outside freedom and pleasure will 
be reduced to a minimum. Young people themselves, who are seriously 
trying to remain free from the current evils, will have to be more 
serious still when the war comes to an end. 
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The proper greeting for the announcement that the war is over 
will be joy united to prayer. If people pray, they cannot transform 
joy into lust or sin. If they do not pray, then the joy over victory 
and the relief after strain will soon inspire all manner of sinful in- 
dulgence, and the result will again be turmoil, unhappiness, broken 
homes, and, beyond a doubt, a contributing factor in the outbreak of 
a third world war. 


New Party Line: Follow up 


In the October LicuorIAN an article was published revealing 
the fact that the Communist Party has adopted a plan for clearing 
the way to its objectives in the United States. The plan consists 
simply in creating a breach between the Catholic hierarchy, bishops 
and priests, and the people of the United States. Representatives 
of the Catholic Church must be discredited, before the masses will 
feel free to take to Communism. 

An excellent example of the new technique in operation comes 
with the November 15th issue of P. M., the New York daily news- 
paper that seems dedicated to the glorification of Russian Com- 
munism and its spread to America. The front page of the issue 
lends three quarters of its space to the single scarehead announce- 
ment: “Answering Catholic Bishops’ Attack on Moscow Accord.” 
The next two and one-quarter pages of the issue are devoted to a 
closely typed thesis that the Bishops’ Statement is inimical to Ameri- 
can democracy and pretty close to downright fascism. 

Anybody who had read the Bishops’ Statement concerning “the 
essentials of a good peace” before coming upon this diatribe would 
certainly find it hard to understand, if he did not know about “the 
new red party line.” For the Statement is simply a forthright pres- 
entation of fundamental truths concerning the conditions of peace. 
Reference to the Moscow Accord is made but briefly, and that partly 
in laudatory language: “it opens the way for necessary international 
cooperation for peace as well as for war. . . . It is a step in 
the right direction.” Then is added the caution that, for all the good 
in the Moscow declarations, they still leave an uneasiness because 
they do not cover many important issues. The rest of the Statement 
is concerned with moral principles without which there cannot be 
“peace with justice to all.” 
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Yet P. M. pretends to see in this document a terrifying attack on 
the American way of life. What it really sees is something else —a 
splendid opportunity to sow suspicion, mistrust, doubt in the minds 
of Catholics, and hatred and fear in the minds of non-Catholics for 
Catholic leaders. And that is exactly what “the new red party line” 
calls for — remember that we told you. We shall continue to point 
out examples as they appear in the public journals. 


The Unknown Quantity in X-mas 

To judge by the apparent distortion of values in so much of 
what we see and hear around us, there is indeed great need of re- 
discovering what X, the symbol for an unknown quantity, really is 
in “Xmas.” For many it is an occasion for expressing an esteem for 
friendship by an exchange of gifts. The more materialistic find in 
it a symbol for untold profits —a time for urging everyone to shop 
and shop early for lustrous baubles, mostly of doubtful and non- 
lasting worth. Modern advertising, during this pre-holiday period, 
will feature the occasion with trivia, seemingly unmindful of the 
One Whose appearance among men is commemorated. They call it 
Xmas. 

While everyone is exhorted not to forget his friends, there is 
One Friend usually forgotten, sometimes definitely ignored. It is He 
Whose birthday is annually celebrated on the 25th of December — 
He Who is historically and logically the whole reason for the holiday 
which essentially should be a holy day. He it is who makes Xmas into 
Christmas. 

Those who call themselves Christians — meaning followers of 
Christ — ought never be satisfied with material gifts and toys and 
tinsel and evergreen trees. This year when trees and tinsel and toys 
and gifts promise to be scarce, they might find it definitely worth- 
while to reinstate in the place of honor at home the Christmas crib. 
Here the Christ Child, portrayed with arms outstretched to draw 
all to Himself, is realistically presented to us —a lovely Babe to be 
loved. And when preparing this crib in the home, thought should be 
given to the greatest preparation for a truly lasting gift: — prepa- 
ration of the heart as one’s most precious gift to Him Who gave 
Himself to man so that He might be born anew in their hearts. 
Thus Christ will be remembered in Christmas. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Examples of the Infant Jesus 

It is related in the Flowery 
Meadow that a devout lady wished 
to know what souls were the dear- 
est to Jesus. One day, whilst she 
F was hearing Mass, 

rom: . 

The Incarnation, at the elevation of 
Birth and Infancy the Sacred Host, 
of Jesus Christ she saw the In- 
fant Jesus on the altar, and with 
Him three young virgins. Jesus 
took. the first, and caressed her 
very much. He went to the second, 
and having taken her veil off her 
face, He struck her severely on the 
cheek, and turned His back upon 
her; but soon after, seeing the 
child looking sorrowful, He com- 
forted her with all sorts of kind- 
nesses. At last He approached the 
third; He seized her by the arm 
as if He were angry, struck her, 
and drove her away from Him; 
but the more she saw herself ill- 
used and driven off, the more the 
little virgin humbled herself and 
followed Him: and thus the vision 
ended. 

This devout woman remained in 
the church with great desire to 
know what was the meaning of the 
vision, and Jesus appeared to her 
again, and told that there are on 
earth three sorts of souls that love 
Him. Some love Him; but their 
love is so weak that if they are not 
coaxed by spiritual pleasures they 
become uneasy, and are in danger 
of turning their backs upon Him; 
and of these the first virgin was a 
figure. The second represented 
those souls who love Him with a 


less feeble love, but who require to 
be comforted from time to time. 
The third was a figure of those 
more courageous souls who, al- 
though constantly desolate, and 
deprived of spiritual consolations, 
do not cease doing all they can to 
please their Lord; and these, He 
said, were the souls in which He 
took the greatest delight. 
** * 

It is related in the chronicles of 
the Cistercians that a certain monk 
of Brabant, who was travelling on 
Christmas-night, as he passed 
through a forest, heard a cry as it 
were of a new-born infant. He 
approached the place whence he 
heard the cries, and saw a beauti- 
ful infant in the middle of the 
snow, who was crying and trem- 
bling with the cold. Moved to com- 
passion, the monk immediately dis- 
mounted from his horse, and ap- 
proaching the infant, said: “O my 
child, how is it that thou art thus 
abandoned to weep and die in the 
midst of this snow?” And he heard 
a voice answer him: “Alas! how 
can I help crying, whilst I see 
myself thus abandoned by all, and 
that no one receives me or has 
compassion on me?” And having 
said this, he disappeared, giving us 
to understand that he was our Re- 
deemer, who by this vision meant 
to reprove the ingratitude of men, 
who, having seen Him born for 
their sake in a stable, leave Him to 
cry there without even pitying 
Him. 

* * * 
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Pelbart relates that a certain 
soldier was full of vices; but he 
had a devout wife, who, not being 
able to reform him, recommended 
him at least not to omit saying 
every day a Hail Mary before 
some image of our Lady. One day, 
as he was going to commit sin, he 
passed by a church, which, by 
chance, he entered; and seeing an 
image of our Blessed Lady, he 
knelt down and said a Hail Mary: 
and what did he then see? He saw 
the Infant Jesus in the arms of 
Mary all covered with bleeding 
wounds. Upon which he said: “O 
God! what barbarian has thus ill- 
treated this innocent babe?” “Tt is 
you, sinner,” answered Mary, “it 
is you who thus ill-use my Son.” 
Then, full of contrition, he begged 
her to obtain for him pardon, call- 
ing her Mother of Mercy. She re- 
plied: “You sinners call me 
Mother of Mercy, but you do not 
cease to make me a mother of sor- 
rows and of misery.” But the peni- 
tent did not lose courage, and con- 
tinued to pray to Mary to intercede 
for him. The Blessed Virgin 
turned to her Son, and asked Him 
to pardon this sinner. Her Son 
seemed reluctant to do so; but 
then Mary said to Him: “O my 
Son, I will not leave Thy feet if 
Thou dost not forgive this afflicted 
man, who has recommended him- 
self to me.” Then Jesus said to 
her: “O my Mother, I have never 
refused you anything; do you de- 
sire the pardon of this sinner? let 
him be pardoned; and in token of 
the pardon which I grant him, I 
desire that he should come and kiss 


my wound.” The sinner went up 
to the image, drew near, and whilst 
he was kissing them, the wounds 
closed. Immediately on leaving the 
church, he asked pardon of his 
wife, and with mutual consent they 
both left the world, and became 
religious in two monasteries at the 
same time, and ended their lives by 
a holy death. 
x * * 

It is mentioned in the life of 
Benedict Lopez that while he re- 
mained in the army he led a life 
stained with many sins. One day 
he entered a church in Travancor, 
and saw an image of Mary with 
the Infant Jesus. Our Lord placed 
before his eyes his abandoned life. 
At the sight of his sins he almost 
despaired of pardon; but turning 
to Mary, with tears in his eyes, he 
commended himself to her; and he 
then perceived that the Holy In- 
fant also was weeping, and that his 
tears were falling on the altar; so 
much so that it was observed by 
others, who hastened to collect 
them in a cloth. Soon. after this, 
Benedict, full of contrition, for- 
sook the world, and became a lay- 
brother in the Society of Jesus, 
and died a holy death. 

* * * 

It is related by Bollandus that 
the most holy Mary one day ap- 
peared to the Blessed Coletta, 
whilst she was praying to her to 
intercede for sinners, and that she 
showed her her Infant Son all 
torn and cut to pieces. ““My daugh- 
ter,” she said, “have compassion 
on me and on my Son; behold how 
sinners treat Him.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


7. Robert Hugh Benson (1876-1914) 


I. Life: Robert Hugh Benson was the fourth son of the Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After completing his education at Cambridge 
he received Anglican orders and later entered the Anglican religious 
community of the Resurrection. His entrance into the Church in 1903 
furnished the strong dogmatical and mystical support needed by his 
ardent nature. He was the first son of an Anglican Archbishop in over 
three hundred years to join the “Italian Mission” as his father, Arch- 
bishop Benson, labelled the Catholic Church in England. He was ordained 
a priest in Rome in 1904, and returned to work in England. In recognition 
of his great service to the Church as author, pulpit orator, and wise 
director of souls Robert Hugh Benson was made a Papal Chamberlain. 
Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson died in 1914. 

II. The Author: Robert Hugh Benson came from a family of gifted 
writers. Benson devoted his pen to the presentation of Catholic truths 
in the form of novels. In other words he wrote “Novels with a purpose.” 

The historical novel first attracted his pen. His novels depict men 
and women who sought solace and strength in the old Religion in the 
troubled times of the English Reformation. The Queen’s Tragedy chron- 
icles the hapless career of Mary Tudor; Oddsfish traces the rich, de- 
bauched, but finally penitent life of Charles Il; Come Rack, Come Rope 
introduces the Jesuit Martyr, Edmund Campion. His historical novels 
are faithful to historical fact and interestingly told. 

The borderline between the natural and the supernatural always held 
great fascination for Msgr. Benson. The Mirror of Shallot is a collec- 
tion of ghost stories told by a group of priests; The Necromancers 
shows the evils of Spiritism; The Lord of the World presents an im- 
aginative picture of the end of the world, Anti-Christ and the Battle of 
Armageddon. The Lord of the World would be interesting reading in 
the light of modern world events. 

III. The Book: In Imitation Msgr. Benson explains how Sir Meville 
Fanning is initiated into the mystery of suffering. Spurned in his love, 
Fanning turns to nature for comfort. The discovery that an inherited 
disease is fatal causes him to realize that nature is not capable of satis- 
fying him. His suffering leads him to religion, to the shadow of the 
Cross which alone is an explanation of the mystery of pain. 
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Soon the papers will be warning us of the decreasing number of 
shopping days till Christmas. We had better get busy! Here are some 
suggestions that may make your selection of the proper book a little 
easier. These books can be purchased through the Book Department of 
THE LicuoriAn. 


I. For all 

G. K. Chesterton ($4.50) by Masie Ward 
A complete picture of the great Chesterton. 

With a Merry Heart ($2.50) by Paul J. Phelan 
A Treasury of Catholic Humor. 

Action This Day ($3.00) by Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
Archbishop Spellman’s letters to his father from the fighting 
front. 

Upon This Rock ($1.00) by Emile Cammaerts 
A tender, poignant memoir by a father whose son was killed in 
war. 

The Captain Wears a Cross ($2.00) by Captain Wm. A. Maguire 
The continuation of Rig for Church by the Navy Chaplain. 

A Christmas Chonicle ($1.00) by Aloysius Horn 
A fascinating collection of prophecies, legends, and anecdotes 
about Christmas. 

II. For Priests 

Confessions of .Saint Augustine ($3.00) Translated by F. J. Sheed 
A modern English translation of this classic. 

The Companion to the Summa ($3.75 per volume; the 4 volume set, 
$15) by Walter Farrell, O.P. 

An excellent gift for priest or seminarian. 

The House on Humility Street ($3.00) by Martin Doherty 
Life in the North American College in Rome. 

Morality and the Social Order ($2.50) by Ludwig Ruland 
Modern applications of Moral Theology. 

What Other Answer ($2.75) by Dorothy Grant 
The niece of John Moody explains her conversion. 

The Incarnation ($0.75) by St. Alphonsus 
Meditations and reflections by a great lover of the Divine Infant. 

III. For Nuns 

Splendor of Sorrow ($1.50) by Eddie Doherty 
Blessed Martin tells Eddie about the sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Children Under Fire ($1.50) by S. M. C. 

Author of Brother Petroc’s Return tells about the life in a con- 
vent school during the Blitz. 

St. Teresa of Avila ($5.00) by William Thomas Walsh 
The famous Spanish student gives a new biography of a great 
saint. 

The Rose Unpetaled ($2.75) by Blanche Morteveille 
An excellent new Life of the Little Flower. 
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Touched by the 
Thorn (Longmans, 248 
pp., $2.50), the new 
novel by Maura Lav- 
erty was picked up 
with great expectations. 
The same picturesque 
characters as in Never 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LiGuORIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


adolescent. There are no 
lurid details in the 
book and perhaps it 
would be suitable read- 
ing for adults. Miss 
Laverty gives life and 
charm to everything 
she narrates, and it is 








No More are present, 
though not as many nor as clearly etched 
. as in her previous novel. We do meet 
Julia Dempsey, whose heart was made 

to form friendships with 
Touched by all; Jack the Button, into 
the Thorn whose lonely life love came 

at a late hour; Mary 
Sheely, the lovely heroine of the story. 

It was long taken for granted, even 
by the interested parties themselves, that 
Mary Sheehy and Denis Doran would 
one day marry. But the appearance of 
the gay, charming, traveling actor, Rowan 
O’Keefe changed all this. Rowan swept 
Mary off her feet into marriage with 
him. The death of Rowan ended their 
brief and unhappy marriage, and Mary 
returned with her child to her old home. 
There Mary tries to earn.a living for her 
mother and son. Her mother falls ill, 
is taken to the county hospital and Mary 
is beside herself with grief. Denis Doran, 
whom she still loves, has gone to 
America, and Mary in desperation con- 
sents to marry miserly old Johnny Dunne. 
In the midst of her unhappiness Denis 
appears on the scene and Mary turns to 
him for love and consolation. The sudden 
death of her wicked old husband enables 
Mary to marry her true love. 

The canons of literary criticism forbid 
the narration of the plot of a novel, but 
this plot is so old and trite that there 
is no harm in outlining it. What judg- 
ment should be made of the book? It is 
a novel with a problem. What solution 
is given for the problem? Both Denis 
and Mary know that they are doing 
wrong. But the treatment by the author 
openly inclines the reader to sympathize 
with their conduct. The tragic death of 
her lawful husband seems to justify her 
love affair with Denis Doran. Because 
of the justification of an illicit love 
affair this book is definitely not for the 


regrettable that her 
solution of this problem in her novel seems 
to favor the conduct of Denis and Mary. 
Short Stories Quentin Morrow 
Phillip writes short 
stories that are different. The Grail has 
collected in pamphlet form seven short 
stories and a condensation of a novel in 
Q. M. P. Stories (96 pp., paper cover, 
25 cents). There are stories about in- 
cidents of war, of the obedient friar, of 
the returning blind marine, and of the 
Wizard of Odds. May the Grail con- 
tinue to publish the short stories of 
Quentin Morrow Phillip! 

St. John Capistran Father Patrick 
Cummins has trans- 
lated Father John Hofer’s life of St. 
John Capistran, Reformer (Herder, 412 
pp., $4.00). St. John was an Observant 
Franciscan Friar who lived in the troubled 
times of the eve of the Reformation. He 


. died in 1456, only twenty-seven years 


before the birth of Luther. 

Those times were indeed trying for a 
devout Catholic. The prestige of the 
Papacy was at a low ebb. The Church 
had barely recovered from the Babylon- 
ian captivity of the Popes at Avignon, 
and the Great Western Schism was to 
divide the Church in the lifetime of the 
Saint. The Church was threatened by 
heretics within and the Turks were lay- 
ing seige at the very gates of Christen- 
dom. The great Franciscan family was- 
in the midst of its great internal struggle. 

St. John Capistran was the great re- 
former of the Church and of his order. 
As friend and associate of St. Bernadine 
of Siena, he traveled over a great part 
of Europe in an effort to reform the 
religious life of the people. We have no 
idea of the large place that missions 
played in the lives of the people of the 
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Middle Ages. The Orator would be met 
at the gates of the town by the civic au- 
thorities and escorted to an open air 
pulpit around which a large crowd had 
gathered. Then he would preach for 
several hours. Often the sermon was con- 
cluded with the Bonfire of Vanities. The 
people were worked up to such a pitch 
that they would throw into the fire their 
jewels, dice, cards and other vanities of 
the world. St. John was an orator who 
could hold the attention of the crowds 
for many hours. One of his Good Fri- 
day sermons had sixty points developed 
over a period of several hours. 

The story of St. John Capistran is 
well told. Father Cummins has rendered 
the original German into clear and idio- 
matic English. This biography will give 
an excellent picture of the Saint and his 
times. 


The War In The War Against 
Against God God (Holt, 261 pp., $2.75) 

Carl Carmer has collected 
some pronouncements by various political 
and religious leaders about the purpose 
of the war. The first part contains the 
statements of the Nazi leaders themselves 
concerning their motives. We read Hitler 
himself proclaiming: “We are against 
Christianity itself.’ The creed of the new 
State Church as outlined by Rosenberg is 
definitely pagan and anti-Christian. The 
words of other Nazi officials leave no 
doubt that they are waging a relentless 
war on all Christians. The valiant re- 
sistance of Pastor Niemoeller and the 
Pastoral Letters of the Catholic Bishops 
clearly indicate the issues at stake. In 
the other parts of the book statements of 
political, religious and military leaders 
are given. The profession of faith of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek is given in its 
entirety. Protestant clergymen and lay- 
men present their views about the pur- 
pose of this struggle. The letter of the 
American Bishops of the N.C.W.C. is 
concerned with the principles for victory 
and peace. The collection concludes with 
a brief account of post-war plans. 

The book is well planned and is not 
marred by the exaggerations of hysterical 
propaganda. Carl Carmer is content to 
let the accused speak for themselves. 
The War Against God is an attempt to 
focus our attention upon the fundamental 
facts of this war. Adversely, there is a 
tendency to water down the meaning of 
Christianity so that it constitutes a vague 
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religious sentiment of good will and the 
equality of all men. Christianity does 
teach that all men are created equal, but 
it is a religion and not a political phi- 
losophy. Christianity is a definite, well 
formed religious body to which its 
Founder gave a determined form, creed 
and moral laws. The peace plan of the 
Pope is not included in this collection. 
Perhaps the compiler was limiting his 
choice to the members of the Allies, but 
whenever religion is mentioned the Head 
of the greatest religion deserves a place. 
On the whole Mr. Carmer deserves com- 
mendation for bringing together these 
words of both sides for our consideration. 


A New Light Sermons and spiritual 
on the Passion books have accustomed 
of Christ us to view the Passion 

through the eyes of the 
principal and secondary characters that 
had a share in it. But no one has tried 
to see the Passion as Barabbas saw it. 
Otto Michael presents an imaginative ac- 
count of the thoughts and feelings of 
this neglected character in The Hour of 
Barabbas (Sheed and Ward, 53 pp., 
$1.00) Jesus Barabbas thought that he 
was to be the Messiah and deliverer of 
his people from the yoke of the Romans. 
In his dungeon awaiting his death he 
alternates between hope and despair of 
ever being recognized as the leader of 
the Jewish nation. The two thieves who 
were to be crucified with Christ are in 
the same cell. Their bitter taunts only 
anger him the more. On the balcony 
Jesus Christ and Jesus Barabbas meet. 
The innocent Messias and the defiled 
pretender look at each other and the 
haughty Barabbas drops his gaze. When 
the mob cries out its preference for him, 
the dream of power seems realized. Now 
he is recognized as the leader of the Jews. 
This is his hour! But the crowd follows 
Christ to His death and leaves Barabbas 
alone and fettered in his hour of triumph. 
Otto Michael has written a penetrating 
meditation on the probable thoughts and 
feelings of Barabbas. 


My Name Written in Heaven (Our 
Sunday Visitor, 38 pps., 10 cents per 
single copy, $3.00 per hundred) by 
Father Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., is a 
collection of anecdotes on devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The story about Julia, the 
colored apostle of the Sacred Heart, is 
particularly inspiring. Very good and 
worth reading. 
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There is a story of a visit John Barry- 
more paid to a haberdasher in Holly- 
wood. After ordering this and that, he 
turned to leave. 

“And your name?” the clerk asked 
innocently. 

“Barrymore,” was the chill reply. 

“Which Barrymore, please?” 

John surveyed him coldly. “Ethel.” 

* 


He (awkward dancer): “It was nice 
of you to give me this dance.” 

She (sweetly): “Not at all—this is 
a charity ball.” 


* 

A preacher had a brother, a medical 
doctor, whom he very much resembled. 
A gentleman met the latter one day and 
said: 

“You preached a fine sermon on Sun- 
day, Doctor;” to which he replied: 

“T am not the brother that preaches; 
I am the one that practises.” 


“Has the laundry made a mistake?” 
asked Brown. “This shirt is so tight I 
can hardly breathe.” 

“Yes, it’s your shirt all right,” replied 
his wife, “but you’ve got your head 
through a buttonhole.” 

* 

Dad criticized the sermon. Mother 
thought the organist made a lot of mis- 
takes. Sister didn’t like the choir’s sing- 
ing. But they all shut up when little 
Billy chipped in with the remark: “I 
think it was a darn good show for a 
nickel.” 

* 

“Now, I want Albert to have a thor- 
oughly modern and up-to-date educa- 
tion,” said his mother, “including Latin.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the headmaster, 
“though Latin is, as you know, a dead 
language.” 

“Well, all the better. Albert’s going 
to be an undertaker.” 


A western bookseller wrote to a house 
in Chicago asking that a dozen copies 
of Canon Farrar’s Seekers After God 
be shipped to him at once. Within two 
days he received this reply by telegraph: 
“No seekers after God in Chicago or 
New York. Try Philadelphia.” 


Dentist: “Which tooth do you want 
extracted ?” 

Pullman Porter: “Lower seven.” 

“I understand,” said a young woman 
to another, “that at your church you are 
having such small congregations. Is that 
so?” 

“Yes,” answered the other girl, “so 
small that every time our rector says 
‘Dearly Beloved’ you feel as if you had 
received a proposal!” 

* 


“What’s that you’re goin’ to give Bill?” 

“An anesthetic. After he takes it he 
won’t know anything.” 

“Lor’, Bill don’t need that, he don’t 
know anything now.” 


* 

“T want to be excused,” said a worried- 
looking juryman addressing the judge. 
“IT owe a man ten dollars, and as he is 
leaving for a post abroad to be gone 
some years. I want to catch him before 
he gets on board, and pay the ten dollars. 
It may be my last chance.” 

“You are excused,” returned His 
Honor in icy tones. “I don’t want any- 
body on the jury who can lie like that.” 

* 

The pretty girl entered a store. It 
was crowded, but presently one of the 
salesmen approached. 

“Anybody waiting on you?” he asked, 
politely. 

The girl blushed and replied: “Yes, 
but he won’t come in!” 

* 

Betty was taken to the museum by 
auntie. They went into the Egyptian 
room, and there saw a mummy. Betty 
asked what it was. 

“That is some one’s mummy, dear,” 
answered auntie. 

“Auntie,” she confided, “I’m glad my 
mummy’s not like that!” 

* 

The despondent old gentleman emerged 
from his office and climbed stiffly into his 
luxurious limousine. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur 
respectfuly. 

“Drive off a cliff, James,” replied the 
old gentleman, “I’m committing suicide.” 
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A NEW PAMPHLET 


IN FAINT PRAISE OF ALTAR BOYS 


by J. J. Galvin, C.Ss.R. 


Printed as a pamphlet in response to innumerable 
requests, this attractive little booklet will make an ideal 
Christmas remembrance for altar boys the world over. 
The praise is not too faint, and the inspirational ex- 
planation of an altar boy’s glorious task will make 
easier both fidelity and decorum. 


5 cents each 
50 cents per dozen 
$3.50 per hundred 


Order from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


WE 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST 


Christmas gift possiblities are not so numerous this 
year as other years. Too many things are scarce, 
rationed, unobtainable. But a subscription to THE 
LicuoriAN can still be given, and many are the close 
friends we have made through the kindness of their 
friends at Christmas. 

If Tue Licuortan has helped and inspired you, 
would you not presume that it will do the same for 
your friends? Send us their names and addresses, with a 
dollar for each gift subscription, and we shall send them 
a Christmas card with your greeting and the announce- 
ment of your gift. 
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Motion Picture Guide 


Tue PLepceE: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 


of reviewers: 


Reviewed This Week 
Canyon City 
Drums of Fu Manchu 
False Colors 
His Butler’s Sister 
Man from Music Mountain 
Riders of the Dead Line 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of a Rookie 
Alaska Hi: 


way 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday, The 
see? ( 


Trail 
Background to Danger 
Black Market Rustlers 
Blazing Guns 
Black Hills Express 
Blazing Frontier 
Bombardier 
Bombers Moon 
Bordertown Gunfighters 

sooo Frontier 


Cattle Stampede 
Chance of a Lifetime 


Cowboy in the Clouds 


Forever and a Day 
Frontier Bad Men 
Frontier Fury 
Fugitive from Sonora 
Fugitive of the Plains 
Gene Gangster 


ing 
Ghosts on the Loose 
Girl Crazy 
Glory of Fi Faith, The (French) 
Golgotha 


Good Fellows, The 
Good Luck, Mr. Yeats 
Great Mr. Handel, The 
Guadalcanal Diary 

Hail to the Rangers 
Harvest Melody 

Headin’ for God’s Country 
Henry Aldrich Swings It 
Hers to Hold 

Hit the Ice 

Hoosier Holiday 

How’s About It? 
Human Comedy, 

Iron Major, The 

Is Everybody Happy? 
Johnny sed 


Kansan, 

Keep Em mn Bnties 

King of_ the Stallions 
ie Come Home 


Crazy House 
Creo en, a (I Believe in God) Law Rides Again, ame 


Dancing Masters, The 

Death Rides the Plains 

Death Valley Manhunt 
alley Rangers 


Doughboys in Irelan 

Eternal Gift, The 

Falcon in Danger, The 
Faces 

Fighting Valley 


ther Burners, 
Little Flower of Joos 
Lost Angel 
Man from Thunder River 
Melody Parade 
Monastery 
My Friend Flicka 
Mysterious Doctor, The 
Mystery of the 13th Guest 
— Plane from Chungking 
Nobody’s Darling 
Northern Pursuit 
Our Lady of Pa 
Outlaws of Raton lS Pass 
Overland Mail Robbery 
Passport to Suez 


Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Pilot No. 5 

Power of the Press 

Prairie Chickens 

Purple V, The 

Raiders of Red Gap 

Rabi Eeod of the Range 
Din 0. 

Sahara 


Saint Meets the Tiger, The 
Salute to the Maripes 
Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 
Silver City Raiders 

Silver Spurs 

Six-Gun Gospel 

Sky’s the Limit, The 

Sl Lagoo 


So This Is Washington 
Somewhere in France 
Spitfire 

Squadron Leader X 
Story of the so, The 
Stranger from — 


Ss rin Ti 
Strictly “i eG Groove 
— Your Partner 

This Is the Army 
Thumbs Up 
Tees Fangs 
Trail of tere 
True - ag Lond 
Two Tickets to on 
Two Weeks to Live 
Underdog, The 
Victory Through Air Power 
Virgin of Guadalupe, The 
West of Texas 
We Are the Marines 
We've Never Been Licked 
What’s Buzzin’ Cousin? 
Whistling in Brooklyn 
Winter Time 
Wolves of the Range 
Yanks Ahoy 
Youngest Profession The 





